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‘ - ati / re NCREASING by more than $71,000,- . —— , % sEIZURES by the Federal Food and le ‘ Davis > “MapIson, Wis., June 8. 
sines: sts J s ; ‘ens Alre: Sen s s , ‘ de 
Business Interests Advi ed 000 as compared with the preceding Lice wate Already ‘ Granted 5 Drug Administration of 76 lots of aver ‘agin to Propo ec A bill (A. 918) proposing a State gift Secretary Hy de Dec lares Un- 
To Give ‘Generous Treat- month, the supply of monetary ald and Are Not Being Utilized to proprietary medicines, 63 shipments of Legislation for National tax has just been passed by the Wisconsin economic Pro d uctio n 
9 i bullicn in the United States reached a * : foods, and quantities of other drugs and * . . ‘ if Assembly. According to the authors of mg ! 
ment? But at the Same _ new high figure of $4,797,132,001 on May Full Extent, According to of livestock feeds and remedies during Campaign to Aid States in. the bill, it is designed to prevent evasion Will Reduce American 
° ° | 31, the Department of the Treasury an- May included consignments of nostrums R ] ° M ° of the inheritance tax, and will increase} 
Time to Employ Caution nounced June 8 in its month-end circu- Commissioner Lafount recommended for serious diseases such educing | ortality the revenue from that tax by approxi- Farme ‘r to Foreign Level 
teetiinceitpinateaiiainaiie lation statement. as rheumatism, kidney and bladder dis- | —- —~— mately $500,000 a lane 
\ ° r 2 The unprecedented flow of gold into orders, neuritis, neuralgia, and other ail- eee . 7 ie | The rate of tax on gifts under $25,000 
I oreign Buy ers Seen the United States represents an increase Lae k of Material ments, for some of which no medicine Say Ss Economic Loss is graduated from 2 per cent to 8 per cent Pie ‘ture es Pr ospects 
Di fic 1 of about $305,000,000 in such stoeks dur- ‘ | 1 having curative value is known, W. G. ¢ C . Ri according to the relationship between the 
> o > ing the year, it is shown in Treasury | . . « Campbell, Director of Regulatory Work 1 :g@ | donor and donee. | ar _ p 
As Faci me , cu lies statistics. On April 30, the gold coin Or I unds B ame of the Department of Agriculture, said ontinue Ss to IS¢ The bill would double these rates on gifts Of V al ious I roducts 
——__——— and bullion supply was $4,725,583,973, eee June 8 in a statement made public by | na —— between $25,000 and $50,000, triple them| | citiigiaiten eee 
. 4 ie Fs bs ..| which was an increase of $29,000,000 ‘i i: a : . } the Department. The Department's a ‘ ° on those between $50,000 and $100,000, s : . 
Fertile Field Nevertheless De- over the preceding month Commission Sa Never Can-}| statement follows in full text: Assistance and Cooperation of quadruple them on gifts between $100,- Higher Quality of Cotton 
» Awaiting Action Unsettled political conditions in South Se ee » Lice m ¢ In enforcing the national pure food | The GC ay > s Needed 900 and $500,000, and impose rates five | Pita ret 4 
clared to Be Awaiting . America and Europe were ascribed in celed a Single Lice _ of | and drug law, the Federal Food and | Phe Gove glee ut Is . «times the primary rate on gifts in ex- l ree d to Retain Market; 
In Expanding Efforts for) orai statements at the Treasury as be- Educational Organization, | Drug Administration seized, in May, 76 In View of  ‘Appalling’ | cess of $500,000. Limited exemptions rang- Wheat Situation Viewed as 
2 se ing mainly responsible for the influx of ; = | lots of proprietary remedies, 63 consign- |! a. A ee ing from $100 to $1,000 are provided, grad- nh ’ 
* Future Commerce gold. In countries where the political | Institute Is Told | ments of foods, as well as varying stocks Death Rate . He Declares uated on the basis of relationship and in- Phe Most ‘\ ulner able’ 
ee ee y conditions are uncertain, individuals : of crude drugs, fluid. extract of ergot, - tended use. 
American business interests engaged in) have been led to deposit funds in the Co.tumsus, Onto, June 8.—Criticism of! substandard ether, and livestock feeds Legislation enntenitanhe an extensive - _ | By Arthur M. Hyde 
export trade are being advised by the De-| [niteq States for safekeeping, it was certain educational interests for demand- and remedies, shipped or held unlaw- | equcational program with a view to re- r 2 a? gitcctace a) sauvage 
partment of Commerce to give every CON-| said. Moreover, the opinion was ex- ing 15 per cent of all broadcasting fa-| fully, according to W. G. Campbell, Di- ducing the traffic death and accident rate ‘Xistine et 10 


sideration possible to buyers in foreign pressed orally at the Treasury that gold ‘cilties in the face of official statistics} rector of Regulatory Work, Department ; : 
countries but, at the same time, to use! fojjows the *thannels of trade to the Which show that they are not making full| of Agriculture. Seizures included sub- | on the streets and highways of the coun- - y it 
caution as regards extension of credit,! nations which have favorable fiscal bal- use of stations already licensed to them,| stantial stocks of nostrums recom- | try will be urged by Senator Davis (Rep.), Of Naming Federal 





From here to Europe isn’t so far as 
used to be. Nor is it far from. Argen- 


according to oral statements June 8 at the ances. was voiced by Federal Radio Commis- mended for serious human diseases, such of Pennsylvania, according to a state- tina, Canada, Australia, or Russia to the 
Department. It was stated orally that as a result sioner Harold A. Lafount in an address| as rheumatism, kidney and bladder dis- tant nai niblic at his.oWine dune & markets of Europe as it was once. There 
The foreign buyers of American com- of the continued increase in the flow here today before the Second Knnual! orders, neuritis, neuralgia, and other S oe Pp : ree eae a ea Attornevs ~ Defended is the same amount of water and land 
modities are, in many instances, faced, of gold into the United States, informal Institute for Education by Radio. | maladies. The States and municipalities have rec- ide between us all as there ever was, but in 
with extreme problems in meeting the de- discussions have been precipitated in Eu- Citing records of the Radio Commis-| On May 1, says Mr. Campbell, the ognized the gravity of the problem and the economic sense, the world is getting 
mands of their Governments, it was ex- rope as to a possible redistribution of | sion which show that the number of edu-| Government seized a consignment Of | assistance and cooperation should be ex- Closer and closer together. In competi- 
plained, and their business must be fos- the supply. Additional information ‘cational stations has dwindled from 94) pills, unlawfully recommended for kid~ | | anded by the Federal Government in cur- | Se ee le of ‘tcetets, tion we are as near as two grocery stores 

tered by extension of gererous treatment, made available in the month-end circu- |in 1927 to 49 now, Mr. Lafount declared, ney disorders, shipped by Brewer and | ies Ses , he eee mee anes. 
as against the time when conditions be-| lation statement and Treasury records the Commission has never cancelled a genre | tailing the annual traffic death rate, the And Bingham Reply tO There was a time when we read of events 
come normal. This method, it was be- follows: single license of an educational institu- | (Continued on Btn 2, Column 6.) statement said. The full text of the state- | » ot a . “ ae,° in Australia, Russia, or elsewhere with an 
lieved, will result in increased business The total of $4,797,132,001 in gold coin | tion. The reduction, he asserted, has oc- . an |ment issued from Senator Davis’ office Suggestion for Nonpoliti- impersonal and detached interest. Nowa- 
both during present conditions and after) and bullion on May 31, includes only | curred by virtue of the voluntary assign- | f Eff follows: a 1 4 a Gays they come under the general head 
trade has been resumed in normal volume. that held by the Treasury, Federal re- ment or surrender by educational sta- enewal O orts | Senator James J. Davis of Pennsylvania cal Appointive System lof “Our Business.” The Kansas nna 
Seek to Balance Budgets serve banks, and Federal reserve agents. tions of their licenses, because either they |said today he would bring before Con- a . grower needs to know what is happening 








. It does not include gold bullion or for- | were unable for financial reasons to main- e |gress, probably in the form of legisla-| The recommendation contained in the! thousands of mile a 
Additional information was made avail- aos E tain them, or because they did not have To Aid Unemploye . . : eC end a of miles away in Soviet Rus 


tion, what he described as “one of Amer- , On i j sia, in the Arge a strali y 
. ‘ ‘ 7 R Pros on o Natior rgentine, in Australia. The 
able as follows: [Cc ontinued on Page ms Column 4.) sufficient program material to continue ica’s greatest problems, the appalling eport on Prosecution of the National 8 





4 i c ie eo = Texas cotton grower has a_ pocketbook 
ae — ly — = Pn — ee operation. Po A Ak i death and accident rate occurring on the |Commission on Law Observance and En- interest in the trend of cotton productisn 
y for overnments ~ . 2e . ” me »ffe - : 7 
_ "ae wanes. These Glories have More Time to Education | And Needy Is SKE Nation's streets and highways. |forcement to the effect that the apoint- jn far-off India. The Iowa pork producer 
taken the same course as has occurred in ig t to articipate That radio has a definite place in| P Problem Recognized | ments of Federal district attorneys should ought to study the production trends not 
the American administration to the extent modern education is apparent, the Com- —— = | ‘The Senator said the States and munici- be nonpolitical was opposed in me — but of Denmark and 
that everywhere the officials are seeking I R di ¢ “ missioner said, pointing out that more fF... va r Pres palities have recognized the gravity of ments by Senaors Walsh (Dem.), of Mon- — . 
to curtail expenses, but the foreign Gov- n a 10 orporation and ga time is ee ——. a. com- E * cutive . ! re — nt’s the problem and that assistance and co- tana, and Bingham (Rep.), of Con- | ¥ Affected by Competition 
ernments have been compelled to go fur- mercial stations to educational feautres. | ‘mergvenecy Group Asserts operation should be extended by the Fed-' necticut, June 8. (Details of the Commis- Here is a powerful fact: About 90 
& ther in many instances by imposing added | os Is t d Aside from this —~ the ee | eee < 7 - 1 eral Government in curtailing the annual sion’s recommenadtions were printed in! cent of the products of American farms 
burdens on their citizens and businesses in earing ran é declared it his belief that the public wi It W ill Function I Irough death rate. Using the casualties of the| the issue of June 8). jare directly affected by foreign competi- 
order to create a reserve in their national be much better served than it can pos- TI C = Wi World War as a foundation for compari- Thinks Importance Exaggerated tion ; r 
i . — sibly y confining education exclusively . o y son with street and highway accidents, : : : areas i ‘ 
TlGes adterts have helped and will con- os eeunens of the whole number of eahlinbis0 it. er the Pennkyivanion sointen oan that 50,510 Senator Bingham, chairman of the PF persone wheat and cotton are sold im 
; a sat F Petiti ; Are Allowed cxi ated - : leans were sacrifice battlefields Senate Committee on Territories and In- | all the world markets in competition with 
tinue to help exchange rates, and this our elitions Are : OWES | existing stations. i | There must be no letup in efforts of Americans were a ee, yo . sular Affairs, said: ihe wheat and cotton from other nations 
wae Coen cen Game oma tate For Intervention in the en eee | State, local and private relief agencies to cod thas ts the Inse 30 taal Ue Ear” “I am inclined to think the importance Wool and hides, on the other hand, come 
on cially roe tt selling is of an ex- . * Its Use Established assist the needy, Fred C. Croxton, vice jisnway death total approximated 50,900./0f it exaggerated. 1 was struck by the|¢ver our tariff wall to compete in our 
a A 2 Se een P Proceedings Involvin & I have read with a great deal of interest chairman of the President's Emergency “The highway and street mortality ree. eference to the powers of the prosecut-| mar kets with domestic production. 
as es ne . and profit the proceedings of the First Committee for Employment, stated orally “d.” cian ieccantae said, “is having a dis- img attorney to nolle prosse. I wonder | Whether we sell in the other fellow’s mat- 
Buyers at Disadvantage 1,400 Federal Licenses Annual Institute for Education by Radio June 8 ; Seat ‘effect. on. the domestic and eco-| WY. so much power should be entrusted , ket or he sells in ours, the effect on price 
Buyers in foreign countries who are com- . which took place here last year, and was While demands during the Summer will eaten Ms of the Nation.” He siifad that to them. So far as Connecticut is con-/is there. The tariff gives us a better 


pelled to meet their obligations by buying| our petitions to intervene in the hear-| profoundly impressed with the sincerity no doubt be lessened because of crop ac- 5 gravity would not be fully understood | ©¢’ned the United States district attorney,|chance at home, but the competition is 
gold at a premium are at a distinct dis- | jing scheduled for June 15 involving re- and diligence displayed. Although radio tivities, he said, it is almost certain that sini it was brought graphically to the while active politically, is one of the| real just the same. 

advantage in making their remittances. newal applications of more than 1,400 radio is comparatively new, its general and im-| there will be several million unemployed attention of the country. The legislative ablest lawyers in the State. The Depart-! Agricultural products loom large in our 
Consequently, they should have every con- | station licenses held by Radio Corporation | mediate acceptance in the United States to be taken care of at the advent of) 110), contemplated by the Senator would|™ment of Justice is as likely to get good) export trade. In the past five years we 


sideration that can reasonably be extended | of America and its subsidiaries were’ aS a means of disseminating educational , Winter. seihieiiine temauiiell embrace, he said, an extensive educational | district attorneys by taking the — of have exported about $4,800,000,000 of all 
by American exporters until conditions |} sranted June 8 by the Federal Radio Com- intelligence has established its use in that Contracts Awarde program. Senators as by any other way, It is the| products yearly. Agriculture contributed 


in the customers’ country return to nor- mission. The petitions were those filed connection beyond all polemics. It is with) The Committee announced June 8 that 
mal. by the Radio Protective Association; the reference to the problems encountered in public and semipublic projects amounting 

It is a condition at present where it! Journal Company, operating Station adapting that use to the general public| to more than $27,000,000, in 27 States and 
appears long range consideration would! wyMJ, at Milwaukee, Wis.; the Chicago that the troublesome questions and con- the District of Columbia, were reported to 
be better for both the American exporter | Federation of Labor, operating Station troversies arise. the Committee during the week of June 6 


a os faave* Gonatar  PUSinNess of a Senator to know the people} well over one-third of this total, or about 
D: ere mn ~~ satel tke soe and the conditions in his State, Further-) §1,800,000,000 yearly. Since the Nation's 

— ae re aeatiaae of eae more, if he gives his advice, he can be! gross income from farm production has 
sons, equal to populs ~ | held responsible and the failure of anjaveraged about $11,200,000,000 yearly in 


arger srican States, lost. their lives on : ; : A 
a ees traffic gacidents officeholder can be pinned directly on) the past five yéars, the value of our ex- 
ays as a re: 8. 





and the foreign buyer than calculation of |\woPrL. at Chicago: and Representative Before undertaking a discussion of these The Committee will definitely continue F ; ; ny | him.” a ; | ports of farm production has amounted 

immediate results. Creation of good will! prank E. Reid (Rep.), of Aurora, Ill. I should like to refresh your memory con- its work through the Winter, and longer Economic Cost Rising Defends Political Selections | to 16 per cent of the total value of Amer=- 

and establishment of lines of contact may : r : cerning the background of radio gen- if necessary, Mr. Croxton said. Col. Ar-| “The economic cost of these accidents The following statement was made by) ican farm production. 

reap additional returns later when other Special Inquiry Refused , erally, and radio broadcasting in particu- thur Woods, chairman of the Committee, | egntinues to rise with the increasing death Senator Walsh, who is a minority member | Export Price Governs 

countries get back into world trade on At the same time the Commission denied | lar. ; Fai is expected to resume his activities as | yate, The estimated economic loss for) of the Senate Committee on Judiciary: tse: dams tania: Mek a a oe 

a stronger basis than they now are. the petition of the Protective Association, ; Physical Limitations i head of the Committee on his return from | jg29 reached the staggering amount of Neither the Senate nor individual Sena- | “2 1e as pg that on unae exports 

The exporter must realize, however, that filed by Oswald F. Schuette, its executive |, To begin with, it must be borne in mind Europe. $850,000,000 which was $350,000,000 more tors exercise any additional authority with | es ye cen - ee tota pees and 

conditions in all parts of the world have secretary, in so far as it requested a gen- that radio is definitely and severely lim- Describes Work than in 1923. With this increase of eco- respect to the appointment of district | coe l a oo oot he = “ hae 

a wrought many changes from those which’ eral inquiry into the organization of the ited by physical factors. The broadcast “A great deat of work to minimize the nomic loss, a billion dollars of waste every attorneys than with respect to those of any | al expor can not be ignored when- 


| . 2ms arice arricule 
year from motor vehicle accidents will other officers. oa the problems of American agricul 
: |ture are considered. Their peculiar sig- 
nificance lies in the economic truth that 


obtained a few vears ago. Firms that in| RCA and its associated companies, under band, for instance, covers frequencies from 
1929 ertjoyed the best of reputations and/the “public interest, convenience and 550 to 1,500 kilocycles. In the present 
high credit ratings may not now be en-, necessity” clause of the Radio Act of 1927. state of the art, it has been found neces- 


effect of the depression and to stimulate 


recovery is being done through the efforts | 500M become a reality unless something Evidence is not wanting that political 


is done to check it. With more than 26,- considerations sometimes enter into the 


2 C 2e,”” *, Croxton said, “In ‘ice hic » > » . ° 
titled to the full line of credit they were) On May 8, the Commission announced, sary to space stations 10 kilocycles apart a ceria ait tha caniene relief a 000,000 automobiles on our highways today, appointment of even the higher judges. bd ee ee ee . a oe 
receive a few years é aken acti fini e scope of so that there are available r use 96 . 7 . : . » or hic s "reas an- The critic Q f ars ; , : e oe c e far r 
ehooves the exporters cre it sta Dies saptinan a a Saectarieli . = oa ie % sae United States: six are used aeclusively staff of some 35 members is being kept ous y, Ms . ~v 30 yer oy | we i, : ram a If th >» State i to be ac- | [0b get more in our own markets for our 
know the facts as of this day and date no further order “extending or broadening ates, SIX ar : ? Sively | busy contacting with field officers, cooper- | ™ean to the country years hence? eral officers. 1e State is to ac 


rather than to judge the prospective buyer the issues to be tried and the hearing now | by Canada, and 11 shared by us with hides and wool than our competitors do, 


Canada ; ating with employment bureaus, furnish-! “Municipal and State governments are cused of injecting politics into the selec- 
anadz , ; s 









1 ‘ a ee lige * ae re .o.| except that they must pay the tariff, 
on credit ratings several years old. set for June 15 on these and similar ap- : ; ing information to employers and meth- continually endeavoring to curtail this tion of Federal employes it may be re-| Vita at ar nok awe ce ly concerned 
: plications will therefore be confined to’ Now as to the channels available to us, ‘ : ; ; ; accide ate by presenti torted that politics are rarely absent in| — ° pay ae 
. i i : : ods to distribute employment, promoting death and accident rate by presenting : ; vith problems of wor g . 
Care in Extending Credit hese issues.” only a certain number of stations may : et a g istic ts leg , form. the nominations of them by the executive, | W/th problems of world agricultural pro- 
In most instances, the long established 3 ree op ‘rate simulti neously with any degree of gardening activities, and aiding in the | statistical facts to the public and by form- Wi s 1 th Senate or Senators in duction. American farmers are by now 
foreign buyers have maintained their Court Petition Pending successful service to the listening public expedition of public and private construc- | ing safety committees en Beg csather cad om mpt the President keenly aware of the part that the over- 
3 ‘ ay ¢ I ‘ fs) 8 s , | . . ‘ ‘ ety ¢ . af . p xe e . 
standing and will be able to meet their Whetber the June 15 hearing will be As a practical proposition, therefore, too won, for the promosen Of Aeteyy Bae for wy 


production of certain staple commodities 









“The f 7 Sia a a 2ac » "cas atte from like criticism? 
obligations as arranged, but those who held, however, depends upon the action many participants will make it absolutely) Je Committee is constantly engaged one. cain” marae ben E Cok Oe tena ; 
have found themselevs in financial diffi- of the Supreme Court of the District of impossible for any of them to carry on fae — * ee : an ee a Congress fo carry-on an educational cam. [Continued | on Page 3, Colums 2] 
culties from the long strain of the ece- Columba, om tour petitions for injunction their work and give the public the ad-) crances i nae Sar itl kt ceeaadinrs paign for the purpose of presenting this Few Disabled Veterans 
i ressi r > verge iled last week by the operating c anies vanté t : mS Spokes fer: . , F ' 
nomic depression or are on the verge of : oy © .OP a ing companies vantage of it. | between trade associations and their mem-| matter, through visualization, to the stu- > Post Offic i an Test 
such difficulties may cause the exporter of the RCA to whom frequencies-have been . : i Take Cc hivil Servi ice I riority 
heavy lean The use of care in extension licensed, it was explained orally at the Chaos Preceded Act bers, in delaying if not discouraging con-|dent and public of the country, I believe 
Ss. > s S » y s 2 2 ais \s ¢ sti ce spaligane ue , ve »s - ‘ery 2 >) | b 
TP alm thessiace way vesuit in the | Commlalon. It is because this is so that regtlation | templated reductions. It realizes well that |/I will have the support of every membe1 ° a aliadlild: teins dieebiall: emeeaeal L) se of C otton-twine 
exporting house ‘showing reasonable| These petitions seek to enjoin the Com- has been necessary. Radio signals are|‘ maintenance of purchasing power is/ of the Senate and House of Representa- Eee. ae. eer = - ' 
ores Fnatend F of sustaining losses | Mission from holding the hearing, holding "0 respecters of boundaries, for they strike | 22 effectual factor in keeping the wheels tives, as the entire subject is one which have applied to the Civil Service Commis- 











through ill-advised credit terms. that “irreparable injury” would result to OUt in all directions. They are in their | % saute” 4a eoutear Gauaeiane ar ie oa i. ou te pnt COSY | slo 4 Sale cmvapiege, of Waete. seamiiage Orders 50,000 Pounds as a 
While in some of the foreign countries the companies should the hearing go on | Very nature interstate and international,! -oundness of this doctrine.” he said 7 - ; of having special quarterly examinations | es 

which are engaged in exporting there is 48 scheduled. The constitutionality of the hence Congress hae undertaken by Fed-|~"«tt has found in its experience that em- Visual Education Proved to avoid undue delay in obtaining employ- | Substitute for Jute 

no attempt being made to “force business” Provisions of the Radio Act relevant to the eral regulation through’ tne passage of the . : z 


; : cafiias “ as bee rove , » great educ ment, as provided by the Executive order 
b an =. ployers have cooperated generally . in It has been proven by our great educa- ee 7 Sasa? hettehoke - ; 
or open up new trade contacts, this ap- hearing is challenged along with the appli- Radio Act of 1927 to preserve this won- maintaining the wages of its workers,” tional institutions that visual education is ‘igned April 24, E. C. Babcock, Assistant) Cuartorre, N. C., June 8.—The Post Of- 














pears to be an extreme position. Main- Cability of those provisions to the case at erful instrument of commerce for all the ae one of the most forceful means of pre- Secretary of the Commission, stated orally | fice Department is preparing to advertise 
tenance of a large volume of foreign trade issue before the Commission. people of the United States. [Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] | Senting facts to the student and layman June 8. for 50,000 pounds of colton twine to be 
depends after all on the activity of those Opposition to Injunction The period just prior to the passage of ; = ’ , | The teaching of safety through visual ed-| Only about 40 applications have been! distributed among the service, with the 
engaged in it and if the exporters show whe Jounal Gas by ee -~ Radio Act of 1927, when the Attorney - ae ; ucation has been fully tried and approved recorded since the order became effective,/ hope that results will prove sufficiently 
no inclination to press for or encourage wa wre; é rs aie ee Sta- yeneral in an opinion (29 Opp. Atty. Gen New W ireless Set | by the Bureau of Mines of the Depart- Mr. Babcock said. The following addi- satisfactory to permit substitution of cot- 
or induce new business, the total obvi- o le ot ilwaukee, rough | its 579) Stated that the Secretary of Com- }ment of Commerce. Through this medium Uonal information was given by Mr. Bab- ton twine for jute as a new use for cotton, 
ously will shrink and the buyer goes to Sith tre crema on, on June 8 filed merce had no discretion in the matter Devised for PI; sq the Bureau has taught safety and first- cock: John W. Philp, Fourth Assistant Post- 
@ another source of supply. pap me he ed tly of the District of granting or refusing licenses, saw the CVISEC Ol ANES aid methods to many of the 500,000 miners. ‘The order also makes this privilege avail-| master General, announced here today in 
Cablegrams, radiograms and special re- the ease instituted bet S aeerens in influx of so many stations, the result was | : whom it has trained, and I am convinced able to widows of all veterans and the! addressing the Convention of District 
ports reaching the Department of Com- f . 1S y the t op- utter chaos. Seven hundred and thirty- we = ’ ; that through this medium of teaching wives of service-connected disabled sol- | League of Postmasters, This section of 
Deiras fs dtim inst several saonths have poses the granting of the temporary in-!two of them were in operation approxi- Trhree-W av Conversation Held many lives have been saved and disasters diers, sailors and marines. To help those| his address dealing with cotton twine fol- 
invariably referred to the necessity for care [Continz vn Page 2 ‘ol a i 5 ; At Di f 100 Miles | averted. I hope the automotive industry, who are in need of taking advantage of lows in full text: 
on the part of American exporters selling “ed on Page 2, Column 1.) Continued on Page 4, Column 1.) | tL Distance o ies | as well as members of Congress and cil- the order the Commission has issued an} This depression has brought upon the 


in Europe, as well as other parts of the izens, will unite in assisting me to carry official statement giving instructions on present postal administration probably 


. 1 .p r T ’ . : Three-way radio telephone conversation, . _ or 7 scale dasiband 5 . nineaine ae “at Sides Mian : E cae oe i 
r . s 2 “me é : 7 1 7 out this humane act which touches every how to fill out the necessary applications, greater problems than any other, save 
world. These sources of information, all GERMA N M 4 RRIF D HW O Vik \ OPP: ) yh between three planes in flight and the | american home.” arly 7 Cai 5 apes a 

in American foreign service, have supplied LVR 4 iY 4 ‘ Y , ; a , merican hom properly. one, has had to face in modern times, 
statements that there is a fertile field ground station at Wright Field, Dayton, Those of you who were in the service in 


exebing American action in expendigs DISPLACEMENT BY ME N IN INDUSTRY | cr's' new type of aviation radio set de>) CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR GUAM Sete inate ty tie tee 
omit the reference credit conditions at jsanesiserenaeene-taniinigtamsamndiabseiiement signed for use in commanding pursuit economy in the use of supplies, the most 
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ment follows in full text: 









workers with men as a means of solv- It appears after carefully consider- O . . } : ing of twine, I am happy to report to 

: , - n May 14, three planes took the air ; : : : : ; bad 
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Value Drops by Half-billion in nounced orally June 8 on behalf of the | replaced. But even here a modification 7 ; s : P| of cotton twine in the postal service 


which they were equipped. This is a small’ jurisdiction of the Navy Department, as @ naval base, I would favor their be- 
low-powered set of light weight, developed 
by the Western Electric Co. at the instiga- 


Four-month Period Women's Bureau, Department of Labor. is necessary. There are within this 


in place of jute we have have finally suc- 
Of the 11,400,000 women workers in group 218,000 married women agricul- 


and where the Navy has announced its ing turned over to the jurisdiction of | ceeded, with the cooperation of the Bu- 














































Czechoslovakia alone of all of the for-| Germany, 3,700,000 are married, it was tural workers who are obliged by the tion of the Materiel Division for use in| ‘tention to bring about economies dur- the Interior Department. Such a step |reau of Standards, and others, in making 
eign nations engaged in international! explained, while the national unem- contracts of their husbands to place eommanding pursuit squadrons in the air. ing the next fiscal year, fell short by would be in keeping with what I have | UP a set of specifications covering cotton 
trade with the United States showed an, ployment numbers 5,000,000. Additional their labor at the’disposal of the em- ! Heretofore, the Army has not had a set. $17,500 of expenditures during the fiscal | advocated for all our island possessions, | tWine and we are preparing to advertise 
increase in transactions with this country; information made available follows: ployer. Also those who are domestic | sufficiently light for installation in pur- year 1930, and a suppiemental Federal that is, that they all be placed under a _ | far 50,000 pounds, which we will distribute 
in April over the same month last year, ! The present unemployment has led Servants and nurses fall within a special = syit planes without the sacrifice of other, appropriation of $35,000 was required, purely civil administration set up in a | tO strategical points hoping that the re- 
according to figures made public June 8 some groups to suggest as a remedy the category. equipment necessary for war purposes, so. according to information made avail- separate division of the Interior De- | sults will prove sufficiently satisfactory for 
by the Department of Commerce. The| dismissal of married women workers Those who defend the married woman that this development has been deemed able June 8 at the Navy Department partment us to substitute cotton twine for Juke 
Department's figures showed total exports; so that a place may be made for men worker point out that after all deduc- | quite essential Operation of the island under Navy The modern tendency, not only in | (Wihe and thereby add a little bit at least 
for the United States of $214.887,717 in| The women trade unions, government tions are allowed, there would be bul Maj. A. H. Gilkeson, Chief of the Equip-| administration is the cheapest method the United Siales but throughout the (to the demand tor the great Southern 
April and imports for the Same month of| employes, and salaried employes have UU.000 Who might be replaced by men. |_ment Branch, Materiel Division, piloted| Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- world, seems to be antijingoist. A few |product. While, of course, our demands, 
$185,747,102. come to the defense of the married This figure is insignificant in compari- gursuit plane. Lieut. Aibert F. Hegen-| cul, chairman of the Senate Committee years ago it was the jingo who was mak- | large though they may be in comparison 

Soviet Russia purchases in this country) women. son with the 5.000.000 unemployed fiew Capt. J. G. Whitesides and on Territories and Insular ing the most noise. Today, the pacifist to any other dual demand, would 
compared with the cor months Of the 3.700.000 married m, persons. T. C. Rives, the latter of the Signai clared in a statement June : has eomumed the role probabiy not incre American consul’ p= 
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than has taken place heretofore this year., families in agriculture, industry, and textile work, dressmaking, and other Smith had with him W. G. Eaton, radio diction to the Department of the In- fied under the terms of the Washing- | ever, if successful its use by us would be 
The Soviet buying in the four months! commerce. They have contacts more o1 forms of occupation. Were they to be engineer, as passenge: terior, however, if it is to be surrendered ton conference treaty, it was not a mil- sufficiently encouraging for industry in 
ended with April was only $4,000,000 be-'| less with their homes. These and those discharged, they assert that the indus- During the flight, three-way conversa-| as a naval base, itary asset. So long as we continue to | general to take it up and in time a very 
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, Four Petitions Are Allowed 
For Participation in the 
Proceedings Involving 


1,400 Radio Licenses 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
junction which would restrain the Com- 
mission from holding its hearings on 
June 15. 

It seeks to intervene on the grounds 
that it is an applicant before the Cem- 
mission for the 870 kilocycle channel néw 
occupied one-half time by Station WENR, 
at Chicago, operated by the National 
Broadcasting Company, RCA subsidiary. 

The Commission, it was stated orally at 
its Legal Division, probably will file its 
answer to the petitions for temporary in- | 
junctions on June 9. Oral arguments are 
scheduled, tentatively, before the court 
for the afternoon of June 10. 

The petitions for injunctions were filed 
by Louis Titus, counsel for the RCA, on 
June 5, in behalf of the National Broad- 
casting Co., RCA Victor Co., Inc. RCA 
Communicatioris, Inc., and Radiomarine 
Corporation of America. These companies | 
are engaged in eyery phase of radio com- 
munication, including broadcasting, inter- 
national and marine telegraph, television 
research and general experimentation. 
They hold, according to Commission rec- | 
ords. 1,409 licenses, or about one-fourth 
of all licenses oustanding. 

On June 8 Mr. Titus filed in the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia a 
statement of the points and authorities in 
support of the motion for temporary in- 
junction. 


Occasion of Hearing 


The hearing was scheduled by the Com- 
mission because of the final determina- 
tion that the RCA had violated the Clay- 
ton Act by requiring some 25 receiving | 
set manufacturers using its patents, initi- | 
ally to equip their sets with RCA tubes. | 
Section 13 of the Radio Act states that | 
no company or subsidiary therefore finally | 
adjudged guilty of violation of the anti-| 
monopoly laws shall be given renewal of 
fadio licenses qf Any character. 

The Commission's announcement with 
receipt to the petitions for intervention 
follows in full text: | 

On the basis of the following, the Com-| 
mission granted petitions to¢intervene in 
the RCA hearing scheduled for June 15, | 
1931, to the following intervenors: Radio | 
Protective Association, The Journal Com- | 
pany (WTMJ); The Chicago Federation | 
of Labor ‘(E. N. Nockels); Congressman 
Frank E. Reid, of Illinois. 


-Previous Explanation 


Due to the fact that the notices for | 
the hearing now set* for June 15, 1931, | 
were prepared by inserting the causes for | 
that hearing in the regular blank’ form | 
used in notifying applicants in ordinary | 
cases, some uncertainty has arisen con- 
cerningythe scope of the hearing set for 
that date. The Commission’s minutes of | 
May 8 show that certain applications of 
the subsidiary companies of RCA were 
designated for hearing on that date for 
the following reasons: 

“(1) To determine whether or not said 
applicant is a company or corporation or 
any subsidiary thereof which has been 
finally adjudged guilty by a Federal court 
of unlawfully monopolizing or attempting 
unlawfully to monopolize radio communi- 
cation, directly or indirectly, through the 
control of the manufacture or sale of ra- 
dio apparatus, through exclusive traffic 
arrangements, or by any other means to 
have been using unfair methods of com- 
petition within the meaning of section 13 
of the Radio Act of 1927. 

“(2) To determine whether or not said 
applicant is eligible, under the terms of 
the Radio Act of 1927, to receive the in- 
strument of authorization applied for. 

“(3) To determine whether or not the 
Radio Act of 1927 prohibits the granting 
to said applicant of the instrument of au- 
thorization applied for.” 

The Commission has made no further 
order extending or broadening the issues | 
to be tried and the hearing now set for 
June 15 on these and similar applications | 
will therefore be confined to these issues. | 





Short Ballot Approved 
By Oklahoma Committee | 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., June 8. | 


The committee on revision of the Okla- | 
homa Constitution has approyed a re-| 
port of the subcommittee on the short | 
ballot as submitted by State Senator Tom 
Anglin, of Holdenville, chairman, to elimi- | 
nate nine elective State officers and make | 
jthem appointive. 

These nine would include the chief mine 
inspector, 


four district mine inspectors, | 
the State examiner and inspector, the | 
clerk of the State supreme court, the! 


State Insurance Commissioner and the | 
State Commissioner of Charities and Cor- | 
rections. | 

The judges of the State Supreghe Court | 
and the criminal court of appeals would | 
appoint the clerk of the supreme court; | 
the State Labor Commissioner would ap- 
point the mine inspectors; and the others | 
would be appointed by the Governor with 
consent of the Senate. 

The OCommittee by a vote of 20 to 1 
adopted a report of the subcommittee on 
taxation headed by J. B. Moore, Ardmore, 
which would reduce the limit of ad va- 
lorem levy for State, county, municipal 
and school district general purposes to 15 
mills from the 4314 at present. An amend- 
ment offered by Judge R. L. Williams, 
Durant, that the total might be increased 
15 mills more by favorable vote of 50 
per cent of the voters participating in the 
Jast general election was approved by the 
committee. 

When the revision committee completes 
its recommendations, the new proposals 
are to submitted to the vote of the people. 





Social Service Bureau 
Organized for Prisoners 


ALBANY, N. Y., June 8, 

A bureau of social service to handle the 
numerous requests from prison inmates 
and others for home adjustments has been 
organized in the New York office of the 
Division of Parole, Commissioner Bernard | 
J. Fagan, in charge of the Metropolitan 
district announced today. Decision to} 
organize this bureau in the New York 
office resulted from a conference between 
representatives of several social agencies 
of the metropolis and Commissioner 
Fagan, the latter stated. 


Game Conservation Laws 
Are Studied by Mexico 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., June 8. 


To insure a nation-wide game conser- 
yation program, the Republic of Mexico 
is securing data from ali over the United 
States on conservation methods and game 
law enforcement and administration, ac- 
cording to the State Game Warden, El- 
liott Barker, who said he has forwarded 
data concerning enforcement: and ad- 
ministration in New Mexico to the Mexi- | 
fan Consul at Albuquerque. 








| June 8. 


| tion Corporation stock is $3 to $4 per bale 


| ject her to an injustice. | 
|defended the right of a woman to em- | 


}cent of whom 


/in public service have pointed to the con- 


;the committee 


| What was hoped for from these sets was 
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Government Cotton | 


Not Yet for Sale 


Mr. 





Williams of the Farm) 
Board Finds Production | 
Costs Are Lower 





| 
The 1,300,000 bales of cotton held by | 
the Cotton Stabilization Corporation is 
not for sale at present prices and will not | 
be for some time after July 31, the end) 
of the period for which the corporation | 
is pledged not to sell, Carl Williams, mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Board repre- 
senting cotton growers, stated orally 


Mr. Williams said he believed the read- 
justment of the wheat market to with- 
drawal of the Grain Stabilization Corpo- 
ration from purchasing would take the 
form of higher world prices for wheat, 
and lower United States prices, these | 
changes taking place gradually until 
parity is obtained. 

The following information was also 
given by Mr. Williams. 

Cotton prices are at the lowest level in 
25 years, except for an abnormal period 
in 1914. The cost of storing the Stabiliza- 


per year, but the product can be stored | 
indefinitely without deterioration. 

No estimate of the effect of “cotton 
week” on sales of cotton goods is known 
to Mr. Williams, but it has been estimated 
that observance of the week resulted in| 
$5,000,000 of advertising of cotton goods in 
newspapers. Southern merchants are said 
to have done a tremendous business in 
cotton goods. 

Cotton growers are adjusting themselves 
to the lower price level, and the crop this| 
year will be produced at a cost from 2 to 3; 
cents a pound lower than last year. A| 
still lower cost is expected next year. Part) 
of this reduction is accounted for by great; 
gains in crop diversification in the South, 
grains, feeds, gardens and truck now be- 
ing grown in record amounts in that re- 
gion. 





Women of Germany | 
Oppose Displacement 


By Men in Industry 


Proposals for Substitution 
As Means of Relieving 
Unemployment Receiving | 


Slight Support | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





| me! 
tries with which they show. such pro-| 


ficiency would suffer and this would mili- | 


|tate against proposals to discharge them.| that the United States give up rich 


A three-fold burden is placed on the | 


shoulders of the married woman who toils | 
for wages. She has the burden of house- | 
keeping, the burden of caring for children, | 
and the additional burden of industrial 
labor. To dismiss her would bring about 
many economic difficulties as well as sub- 


The German trade unions have always | 


ployment. ‘The textile workers, 60 per | 
are women, take their 
part in the argument. They have pro- 
tested against suggestions which if fol- 
lowed would throw out of employment a | 
large number of workers. Viewing the | 
situation recently, the union of Christian 
textile workers called for a five-day week 
schedule as a means of solving unemploy- | 
ment rather than dismissing Women 
workers, 


| 
Those married women who are engaged | 


stitution which provides for their em- 
ployment and to section 128 promising a 
repeal of all legislation prejudicial to the 
woman worker, 

A committee of experts appointed by the 
Government to study unemployment did 
not propose any legal measures against 
women in “double employment.” In re- 
spect to married workers, the committee 
was divided in its opinion. A majority of 
proposed that married 
workers be encouraged to retire in return 
for an allowance, while the minority urged 
that married women public servants be 
dismissed, also in return for an allow- 
ance, provided their subsistence is guar- 
anteed. 


New 





Radio Set Devised 
For Use on Airplanes 
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tion was maintained hetween the planes | 
and the ground station at Wright Field. 


reliable communication at a distance of 
15 miles, but the results far exceeded ex- 
pectations. On throttling down his motor, | 
Maj. Gilkeson heard a conversation tak- 
ing place 100 miles away between Lieuts. 
Hegenberger and Smith, who were flying 
at a distance of 80 miles from each other. 

Two-way conversation between the 
transport and observation plane was car- 
ried on quite easily at a distance of 100) 
miles.. Between the pursuit and transport 
plane, the range was reduced to 50 miles! 
because of the: small size of the pursuit 
antenna which extends from wing to tail. | 
The trailing wire type of antenna, which | 
would be more efficient, is not practical 











| by the Treaty of Paris of 1898. 


|8'4 miles wide. 
|Manila and 5,053 miles from San Fran- 


| from the United States Government. 


| station and direction finder cost $77,191.60. 


| Stalled in this plane. 


| planes covering about half that distance 
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LOCKERS FOR NAVAL FLYERS 








The flying paraphernalia of pilots and others attached to the aviation 
branch of the Navy and stationed at the Naval Air Station at Anacostia, 
D. C., is kept, when not in use, in an equipment room and stored on locker 


shelves under which are painted the names of the flyers. 


Four of the 


locker,shelves are shown; these bear the names of Comdr. Archibald H. 


Douglas, commanding the station; Comdr. Clark 


Lieut. W. C. Gilbert and 


Lieut. (J. G.) A. P. Storrs 3d. Parachutes, goggles, caps, and flying gar- 


ments are 


Civil Covernthont for Island of Guam 3 


kept here. 


Is Suggested by Senator Bingham 


Favors Administration Under 


Interior Department if Naval | 


Station Is Not Maintained 
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hold the Philippines, however, we ought 
to hold Guam for, even without fortifica- 
tion, it occupies a strategic position in 
relation to the Philippines. 

“As I have said before, the next Con- 
gress will probably see a strong move 
toward granting the Philippines their in- 
dependence. As I see it, such a step 
would be bad, both for this country and for 
the Philippines. I hope that if a bill for 
Philippine independence is passed, at least 
it will set a term of tenure long enough 
to give the islanders time for re-adjust- 


nt. 
“One thing I cannot understand is the 
attitude of some persons who are urging 


colonial possessions merely because the 
commerce of these possessions interferes 
with the production of a few interests in| 
this country.” 

Maintenance of naval facilities on the 
island required an expenditure of over 
$950,000 during the year, the Navy De- 
partment said. 

Additional information made available 
at the Department follows: 

The island, the largest of the Marianas, 
was ceded to the United States by rhe 
t lies 
north of latitude 13 degrees 13 minutes | 
and west of longitude 144 degrees 37 
minutes, and is 30 miles long and 4 to 
It lies 1,506 miles from 





cisco. 


Under Jurisdiction 
As Naval Station 


The island is under the jurisdiction of 
the Navy Department as a naval station. | 
The governor is a naval officer, commis- | 
sioned by the President. Naval facilities, 
on the island include marine barracks, 
naval hospital and a station ship. A pow- 
erful government radio station is also 
maintained. 


The port of entry is Apra, which is 
closed to foreign vessels except by permit 


Expenses of the naval station, including | 
pay of officers and merr as well as certain} 
small special charges, amountefl to $736,- 
289.55 during the fiscal year 1930; the 
naval hospital cost $137,102.93; the radio} 


Withdrawal of Marines and naval per- 
sonnel during recent years and reduction 


for formation flying, and so was not in-| 


Near Cincinnati, the engine in Maj. 
Gilkeson’s plane started to miss and throw 
out black smoke, a trouble attributed to 
sticking valves. Maj. Gilkeson asked 
Lieut. Smith to keep a close touch on his 
location, because it seemed very likely} 
that he would be forced to land and, hav- 
ing an engagement in Dayton that eve- 
ning, he wanted another plane flown to 
him in case of that emergency, that his 
return might be delayed as little as pos- 
sible. 

Lieut. Smith was able to keep a perfect 
check on the major’s position, although 
the trouble passed and the forced-tanding 
proved unnecessary. Lieut. Hegenberger 
flew to Louisville and return, the other 


before returning to the field. Further 
tests will be conducted with this equip- 
ment. 
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| Gold Stocks Reach 


| held 


| population at that time w 


{947 was in circulation. 


}currency in circulation. 


of commercial shipping have exerted an | 


adverse effect on the island. The main 


occupation of the natives is agriculture, | 


with copra the principal export. 

Naval forces.based at Guam at present 
include 28 officers, of which 10 are doctors; 
16 Marine officers, a small group of sailors, 
and 200 Marines. 


census was taken the entire naval popu- 
lation was 1,118 including crews of ships 
based at this station. 


The population, which numbered 17,592) 


last’ year and was but 9,785 two decades 
earlier, is basically Filipino and Malayan, 
the people being called Chamorros. 
cation of native children calls for a large 
Federal expenditure, an item of $13,000,- 
000 for this purpose having been paid by 
the Government in addition to $41,586 by 
the island government. 

The budget for the fiscal year 1932 


called for an increase of $3,000 in the | 


appropriation to supplement tke island 
government’s expense. Revenues of the 
island government in 1930 were $148,- 
903.21 while the expenditures were $165,- 
442.85. The largest item in the island 
government’s budget was for the Depart- 
ment of Industries, $86,267.67. 

Copra exports during the fiscal year 
1930 were valued at $187,471, amounting 
to 2,376 tons. Minor products shipped 
from Guam are coconut oil and pineap- 


a pineapple industry and to encourage 
the raising of rice, corn, yams, sweet po- 
tatoes, bananas, 
fruit and vegetables. 

Ocean transportation is one of the most 
difficult and serious problems and the 


situation has become worse because of | 


reduction of Navy transporis stopping at 
this base. There is only one commercial 


| steamship line stopping at Guam, and this 


fact makes it necessary for merchants to 
carry large stocks of supplies and mate- 
rially increases the cost of living. 





New High Figure 


Inflow Ascribed to Political 
Conditions Abroad 
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eign coin held by Federal reserve banks 
“under earmark for foreign account.” Gold 
abroad for Federal reserve banks, 
however, is included. 

The reduction in rediscount rates on all 
classes of paper by 10 of the 12 Federal 
reserve banks may have the effect of 
checking the influx of gold. Thus far, 
however, this reaction has not been ap- 
parent. 

Money in circulation on May 31 aggre- 
gated $4,702,283,712, an increase of approx- 
imately $50,000,000 as compared with the 
figure on April 30. The per capita cir- 
culation was $37.66, as against $37.31 on 
April 30. It was an increase of $151,000,- 
000 as compared with May 31 a year 
ago. 
amen circulation of money occurred 
during October, 1920, when the 
reached $5,698,214,612. The per capita cir- 
culation then was $53.01. The estimated 
as 107,491,000, 
as against 124,853,000 on May 31. The 
purchasing power of the dollar, however, 
has shown a substantial increase since 
1920. 

Total money stocks on May 31 were 
$8,781,382,173, an increase of nearly $100,- 
000,000 as compared with April 30, 1931. 
As compared with May 31, 1930, it repre- 


sented an increase of more than $455,- | 


000,000. 
Gold and silver certificates and Treas- 
ury Notes of 1890, are not included in 


the total since the money held in trust | 
|against them is included under gold coin 
}and bullion and standard silver dollars. 


Of the total money stocks $4,198,283,624 


|was held within the Treasury on May 31. 


This represented an increase of approxi- 
mately $26,000,000 as compared with May 
31, 1930. 

Of the total gold 
was held in the Treasury on May 31. 


stocks $3,666,331,951 
Gold 


!eoin and bullion outside the Treasury on 


the same date aggregated $1,130,800,050, 
of which $778,179,103 was held by Federal 
reserve banks and agents, and $342,620,- 
The per capita 
circulation of gold was $2.82. 

Federal reserve notes in circulation on 


| May 34, had a face value of $1,566,517,868, 


and répresented the largest single type of 
Gold certificates 
in circulation totaled $1,.020,395,299; na- 
tional bank notes, $654.688,597; silver cer- 
tificates, $379,930,333; United States notes, 
$299.605.529: subsidiary silver. $272,983,- 
982, and minor coin, $177,075,883. 


Bill to Teach Esperanto 


Reconsidered in Wisconsin 


MapbIson, WIS. 


The Wisconsin Assembiy 
ously had kiiled the bill 


June 8. 
which previ- 
providing for 


teaching of Esperanto in the University | 


of Wisconsin, has reconsidered its un- 
favorable action and advanced the pro- 
posal after barely warding off an amend- 
ment which would have required the uni- 
versity to teach Eskimo. 


Three hundred Marines | 
were removed last year and when the 1930) 


Edu-" 


Efforts are being made to develop, 


and other semitropical | 


figure | 


To Assist Needy 


Persons Advised 


Executive of President’s 
Emergency Group Says 
Relief Should Be Contin- 
ued With No Letup 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Mr. Croxton continued, “that in such 
cases the salaries of high paid executives 
have been substantially reduced to con- 
tinue to pay workers at predepression lev- 
els, and that, with a few exceptions, wages 
have been cut only when the pressure of 
economic adversity has been so great as 
| to necessitate such action.” 
| The week’s awards as Teported to the 
|committee, showed an increase of more 
than $1,500,000 over the preceding week, 
and brought the total since Dec. 1, 1930,.to 
$1,650,826,107. 
| The statement of the Committee fol- 
| lows in full text: 
| Contracts for public and semipublic 
construction projects totaling $27,879,756 
were reported to the Public Works Sec- 


|tion of the President’s Emergency Com-| 


mittee for Employment last week, it was 
announced today by Fred Cc. Croxton, act- 
|ing chairman of the Committee. 

Total Since Dec. 1 
The addition of this amount brought 


-| the total value of contracts reported since 


Dec. 1, 1930, to $1,650,826,107. The week 
| before last $26,299,144 worth of contracts 
| were reported. 

The reports for last week include 124 
projects in 27 States and the District of 
Columbia. They comprise Federal, State, 
municipal and county buildings, hospitals, 
educational buildings, churches, bridges, 
sewers, culverts, pipe lines and other types 
of public and semipublic construction re- 
ported by correspondents. 

The complete list of projects by States 
follows: 

Arkansas: Bradford, consolidated senior 
high school on old campus, $40,000. 

California: Pasadena, Charles Eliot 
| Junior High School on Calaveras Street, 
$250,000; Long Beach, auditorium at the 
|Burnett School, $27,700; Los Angeles, 
| grading and paving Atlantic Avenue, $40,- 
825; additions to school building, $51,590; 





ing Spulveda Boulevard, $92,230; 
| Francisco, bascule bridge over the channel 
\at Third Street, $644,280; officers’ quarters, 
$170,261; Carmel, monastery, $400,000; San 
| Diego, mess hall at the naval operating 
| base, $264,292. 


Theater in Denver 


Colorado: Denver, theater, $1,000,000. 

District of Columbia: Washington, Alex 
Shepherd School, $95,665. 

Tllinois: 
plant at Spruce Street at Lake Michigan, 
$30,829; addition to shore protection, $5,- 
400; Chicago, bascule bridge over main 
| branch Chicago River at Outer Drive, con- 
|necting South Park and Lincoln Park 
| Boulevard systems, $1,491,237; hanger, ma- 
chine shop, and sleeping quarters, $80,000; 
Fast St. Louis, paving, grading, curbing 
and guttering and widening North Fifth 


Avenue from Broadway to Collinsville Ave- | 


nue, $110,000; Sunday school and gym- 
nasium addition for St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, $85,000; Hillsboro, road work in 
Montgomery County, $29,289; near Mor- 
rison, concreting road, $46,990; Rock Is- 
land, levee work, Item 1, $10,140; levee 
work, Item 2, $27,619. 

| Indiana: Gary, constructing a barbecue 
building at Marquette Park by city, $5,000; 
Madison County, paving and curbing C. 
W. Isenhour Road, Ellis L. Hearne Road, 
Robert Yates Road, Chas. W. Speece Road, 
|}and Jesse M. Pouch Road, $26,868. 


Projects in Kansas 
Kansas: Independence, additions and al- 
terations to courthouse and jail, $165,000; 
Kansas City, bridge over Missouri River, 
$750,000; rural high school, $142,690; piping 

water and light plant, $83,986. 
Kentucky: Russell, extending railroad 
yard of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


|Company, $525,000; Newport, auditorium | 


in school at Eighth Street between Colum- 

| bia and York Streets, $100,000; Owensboro, 
| vehicular bridge to Rockport, Ind., across 
Ohio River, $1,500,000. 

Louisiana: New Orleans, Dillard Uni- 
versity on Gentilly Road near London Ave- 
nue, $445,000. 

Maryland: Baltimore, street work, $69,- 
955; College Park, engineering building, 
University of Maryland, $125,000; basket 
ball field house and stadium fo; Univer- 
sity of Maryland, $125,000; women’s dormi- 
|} tory at University of Maryland, $125,000. 

Massachusetts: Boston, concrete walks 
jin Louis Pasteur Avenue, $229,221; Woces- 
j ter, paving Park Avenue from Chandler 


Street to Mill Street, $194.600; East 
Springfield, transformer substation and 
| transmission lines, $1,250,000. 

| Michigan: Muskegon, paving Orchard 


Street, $35,100; Bay County, paving in Pin- 
conning and Portsmouth townships, $50,- 
000; paving Young Road for two miles, 
$36,641; paving additional half mile of 
Young Road, $10,000; Muskegon Heights, 
new well, $6,850; sidewalks, $10,000. 
Minnesota: Crookston, orphanage 
Polk County, $100,000. 
| Missouri: St. Louis, paving alleys in 
| blocks 2750 and 2942, $34,305; paving, curb- 
}ing and guttering on Dolman Street from 
| Lafayette Avenue to Chouteau Avenue, 


in 


1 $44,254; paving, curbing and guttering on| 


! LaSalle Street, from Jefferson Avenue to 
| Ewing Avenue, $33,338; Webster Grove, 
railroad bridge, $80,000; Clayton, improv- 
ing roads, $95,668; improving roads, $26,436. 

Nebraska: Village of Eustis, grading, 
curbing and paving in Frontier County, 
District No. 2, $25,000. 

New Jersey: Somerville, 
Bridge Street, $30,000; 
Gaston, Loeser and Center Avenue, 
$3,000; sanitary sewer in Green Street, 
$1,500; sanitary sewer in Cornell Boule- 
vard, $2,500; Warren County, grading and 
drainage of State Route 8, Section 4, Del- 
aware to Columbia, $83593; Lodi, water 
mains in various streets, $60,000; Brown 
Mills, group of buildings for Deborah 
Sanatorium, $750,000, 

New Mexico: Roswell, new barracks at 
the New Mexico Military Instilute, $72,496. 


New York Projects 

New York: New York City, substructure 
for freight station and warehouse, $4,000,- 
000; Amsterdam to Golversville, laying gas 
line in Montgomery and Fulton counties, 
| $100,000; Gansevoort, laying gas line from 
Saratoga Spa to South Glens Falls, 
$100,000; Liberty, sewage disposal plant, 
$40,000; Watertown, hydroelectric power 
plant in Black River at head of Beebee's 
Island, $600,000; Conesus, reconstructing 
bridge on Kuders Corners-Springwater 
Highway, $41,585; Hepstead, paving Union- 
dale Avenue from Front Street to Jerusa- 
lem Avenue, $26,912; Nassau County, road 


paving North 
improving South 








construction to Atlantic Avenue, Kast 
Rockaway, $92,433; road consiruction to 
Hiorion Aventie, .267; road construction 
to Merrick Avenue, $70.577; Webb. re- 
constructing Highway No. 134, $33,000; 


Elmira, street macadam, $125,000. 
Virginia: Gordonsville, railroad bridge 
and viaduct over Main Sircet, $105,000. 
(Details of building projects in other 
States outlined in the report will be 
published in the issue of June 10.) 


Renewed Effort | 


Sixth Street. Viaduct, $1,272,525; oe. | 
an 


Lake Forest, water filtration | 
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DEVICE FOR TRAPPING 
BURGLAR 






a 





an improved burglar trap designed for the 


purpose of catching burglars, thieves, hold- 


up men and others, for temporarily im- 
prisoning them, and for preventing their 
escape, has been patented. 


The appliance, it is stated in the specifi- | 


cation, is particularly designed for use in 
banks and similar places adjacent to the 
cashier’s. cage or counter, and is to be 
electrically operated by a switch under 
control of the cashier. 


The appliance includes a trap door (5) 
in the main floor of the bank located im- 
|mediately above an imprisoning cage or 
trap (15). The door is adapted to be 
dropped from normal position and so 
plunge the burglar into the cage below. 
The top of the cage is normally open; a 
horizontal slidable door or closure for the 
cage is automatically closed by the weight 
of the imprisoned burglar. The sliding 
movement of the automatically operated 
slide door serves to restore the trap door 
to place ip the main floor. 

The trap door swings on a hinge (6) 
when the lever is pulled. When the 
; burglar tumbles into the cage he strikes 


| against a false bottom (17) above the true | 


bottom (16) of the trap. The false bot- 
tom is designed for releasing the fasten- 
ing device that normally holds open the 
Slide door, thus causing it to close auto- 
matically. 

In one wall of the cage is a sheathed 
slot through which the burglar is re- 
quired to pass his weapons. After he has 
| been dispossessed of these, he may be per- 
|mitted to exit from the cage after an 
emergency door (35) is opened. 

Rights in the invention were granted, 


June 2, in patent No. 1807944 to Alph 
| J. Thibault. ere 





Government Seizes 
| Shipments of Drugs 





Quantities of Nostrums and 
Foods Also Confiscated 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| Company, Inc., Worcester, Mass., to an 
Easton, Pa., consignee. These pills had 
|been examined by Government chemists 


}and pharmacologists and were found to | 


contain nothing which would have curative 
| value for the diseases mentioned. 

Medical science knows of no medicine 
having therapeutic value for kidney and 
bladder diseases, including albuminuria, 
Bright's disease, cystitis, dropsy, neuritis, 
and disorders of the prostate gland. The 
shipping company indicated that it would 
make no opposition to the Government's 


the destruction of the preparation. 

Mr. Campbell cites a seizure May 6 of 
about 240 bottles of liniment shipped by 
M. Spiegel Medicine Company, Albany, 
N. Y., to a firm in Baltimore, Md. This 
liniment, “an orange colored oil, consisting 
of a petroleum distillate such as Kerosene, 
camphor, a turpeatine-like oil, oil of mus- 


tard, oil of sassafras, oleoresin capsicum, | 


and methyl salicylate,’ was recommended 
for rheumatic pains, neuralgia, sore throat, 
bruises, sprains, and lameness. The Ad- 
|ministration showed 
could not cure these troubles and the 
court authorized seizure by the United 
| States marshal, 

A late-April seizure is also mentioned 
| by the Director of Regulatory Work. This 
involved nearly 50 tons of mixed barley 
and oats stock feed, 
| water and shipped by Embrey E. Anderson, 
Memphis, Tenn., from that city to Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi towns. Analysis 
proved that each 100 pounds of the feed 
contained 3.7 pounds of added water. The 





| 
| 1 
| 
| 


A device described by the patentee as 


charges of misbranding and consented to/| 


that the product! 


adulterated with | 


—_——s 


Trophies Given 
_ To Companies 
For Mine Safety 
President Hoover Makes 
| Presentations to Repre- 


| sentatives of Winners in 
| 1930 Competition 


| 


+ 


| President Hoover on June 8 presented 
|replicas of the bronze statue “The Senti- 
nels of Safety” to representatives of win- 
|ning companies in the National Safety 
Competition of 1930. 

The winning companies to whom safety 
| trophies were presented with their repre- 
sentatives were: 

Anthracite Coal Mine: Coxe Brothersv& 

Company, Inc., Tomhicken Anthracite 
|Mine, Jeddo, Pa.; represented by Albert 
|B. Jessup, vice president. 
Bituminous Coal Mine: Pennsylvania 
|Central Light & Power Company, Mine 
No.1 near Coalmont, Pa.; represented by 
J. H. Shearer, president. 

Metal mine—Penn Iron Mining Com- 
pany, West Vulcan Iron Mine, Vulcan, 
Mich.; and quarry and open pit mine, 
Plymouth Mining Company, Wakefield, 
Mich.; both represented by W. P. Chinn, 
general manager, Pickands-Mather Com- 
pany of Duluth, Minn. 
| 30 States Represented 
| Additional information made available 
| at the White House. follows: The Na- 
| tional Safety Competition, held annually 
| under the auspices of the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, is a safety con- 
test in which many important mines and 
quarries in more than 30 States, take 
| part. 

The contestants are divided into five 
groups, four of which comprise under- 
|ground operations, as follows: Anthracite 
j}mines, bituminous coal mines, metal 
mines, and nonmetallic mineral mines. 
The fifth group includes quarries or open 
;}cut mines without regard to the nature 
of mineral produced. 

The winning plants are the mines or 
quarries that within their own groups 
have the smallest loss of time from acci- 
dents to employes in proportion to the 
total number of man-hours worked dur- 
ing the year. ‘ 

In the 1930 contest, 337 large mining 
;Or quarrying operations, located in 34 
States, were judged. Of these, 72 plants 
went through the year without a single 
lost time accident. The mines and quar- 
ries taking part were in operation for 
more than 96,000,000 man-hours. The 
safety trophies are donated by the Ex- 
|plosives Engineer Magazine. 

Included among the winners of the 
national safety competition of 1930 is the 
United States Gypsum Company, lower 
gypsum mine, Gypsum, Ohio, a nonmetallic 
mine. That company, however, was not 
represented at the presentation § cere- 
monies, held on the White House grounds. 


Title Insurance Regulation 
_Is Sustained in Texas 


AustTIN, Tex., June 8. 

The power of the State Board of In- 
surance Commissioners to fix and regulate 
rates for title insurance in Texas and to 
adopt a uniform policy form for use in 
the State has just been affirmed by a 
three-judge United States District Court 
{for the Western District of Texas, Austin 
Division. The case was that of New 
York Title and Mortgage Co. v. Board of 
Insurance Commissioners. 

The court sustained the 1929 statute 
regulating this form of insurance and the 
rates promulgated by the Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioners under it. 

Title, insurance was held to be a busi- 
ness of public interest affected by a public 
use and therefore the Legislature had the 
power to enact the statute. 

The Board of Insurance Commissioners 
was held to be “vested with implied power 
to fix maximum amounts to be charged 
for services and fees in connection with 
the writing of policies, so long as same be 
found reasonable.” / 


addition of water to stock feed is a viola- 
; tion of the Federal Food and Drugs Act. 
Had the shipments reached the buyers, 
they would have paid feed prices’ for 
nearly two tons of ordinary tap water. 

“The farmer usually gets for his money 
feeds of high quality and guananteed nu- 
tritive value,” declares Mr. Campbell, “but 
the Administration does, however, oc- 
Seen encounter feeds that violate the 
aw. 
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Rules Governing Crop Surpluses Said to | 
Manitoba Wheat Living Standard of the Farmer 


Pool Modified 


Members Now Permitted to 
Pool Grain Voluntarily or 
Sell Through Pool on the 
Open Market 


Modification of the regulations of the! 


Manitoba, Canada, wheat pool, to allow 
its members either to pool their wheat 
voluntarily or sell it through the pool on 
the open market have been placed in ef- 
fect, and it is indicated that the other 
two great grain producing provinces, Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan, may adopt a 
similar plan, it was stated orally June 
8 at the Department of Agriculture. 

This modification makes available to the 
Canadian farmer two of the three courses 
open to members of the National Grain 
Corporation system in the United States, 
according to the Federal Farm Board. 
American farmers enjoy the additional 
right of delivering wheat to the coopera- 
tives for storage, retaining the right for 
sale on call at any time. ‘ 

The action by the Manitoba pool is 
interpreted as a “blow to advocates of the 
100 per cent pool,” according to advices 
received by the Department of State from 
the American legation at Ottawa. 

Have Separate Pools 

The three great grain-producing pro- 
vinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba have separate wheat pools, it 
was explained at the Department of 
Agriculture, but heretofore all three pools 
have turned their grain over to a central 
selling agency which has handled all the 
selling business. 

Trade reports show, it was added, that 
the plan of permitting farmers to order 
the immediate sale of their wheat by the 
pool in Manitoba has been placed in effect, 
and that pooling is on a voluntary basis 
now in that province. There are indica- 
tions from trade sources, it was said, that 
the other two provinces may adopt a 
similar plan. Previously, the contracts 
of members of the pool have required the 
pooling of all their grain, partial payment 
being made to the farmers at the time of 
delivery of the grain, with final settle- 
ment at the end of the year. 

At the Federal Farm Board it was 
stated orally that an arrangement by 
which farmers could deliver their wheat to 
the pool for immediate sale brings the 
Canadian method of operation nearer to 
the method of the Farmers National Grain 
Corporation, recognized as the national 
grain cooperative for the United States 
by the Board. Farmers who belong to the 
corporation’s system have the option of 
selling their wheat directly to the co- 
operative at the market price, or deliver- 
ing it to the cooperative for storage with 
the right reserved to call for its sale at 
any time, or delivery for inclusion in a 
pool. The Canadians will have courses 
open to them similar to the first and third 
courses mentioned as aviullable to United 
States farmers. 


Speech of Minister 


The Department of State’s summary of 
the reports to it follows in tull text 

The maiden speech in the House of 
Commons of Mr. Robert Weir, Minister 
of ‘Agriculture, refrained from making any 
mention of the wheat problem. He out- 
lined carefully the steps taken by the 
government to improve the dairy, hog 
raising and cattle industries, but his fail- 
ure to discuss the wheat problem robbed 
his speech of any real importance 


The decision reached by the board of 
the Manitoba Wheat Pool to allow its 
members to either pool their grain vol- 


untarily or sell it through the pool on the 
open market has been widely approved 
except by the extreme advocates of co- 
operative marketing. Members of the pool 
will be consulted concerning the board's 
decision and if it is approved it will go 
into effect on June 1, 1931. 

The wording of the Board's proposals 
is as follows: 

“(1) The pooling of grain to be placed 
on a purely voluntary basis. 


“(2) All grain not pooled to be sold 
through Manitoba Pool Elevators, Ltd 
on the open market. 


“«3) That the proposed changes be sub- 


mitted to the 94 pool locals at meeting 
which will be held in the last week of 
May, in order that every member may 


have an opportunity to become acquainted 

with them. 
“(4) That 

on June 1, 


the 
1931.” 
Views Of Newspaper 

The Liberal Manitoba Free Press sup- 
ports the proposals in these words: 
“The recommendation of the directors 
of the Manitoba Wheat Pool that the 
members of the pool be given the right, 
in their discretion, to sell their wheat 
next season in the open market is a rec- 
ognition that, as things have been for 
the past two seasons and as they promise 
to be for some years to come, the 
system, as heretofore practiced, has been 
too rigid to the 


plan come into force 


meet necessities of some 

of the members. 
“The ‘bootlegging’ of wheat, which was 
somewhat in evidence during the past 


season, was an indication of a growing 
intention on the part of members to have 
more freedom in the matter of the dis- 
posal of their own grain; and the pool 
directors are to be commended for their 
wisdom in seeing that the way to meet 


this situation is not by the devices of 
injunction and penalty, somewhat too 
freely resorted to in the past, but by 
frankly conceding to pool members the 


right to ask the pool management to sell 
their wheat outright instead of pool- 
ing it.” 

Benefits Forecast 


It concludes: “The result will be to re- 


store to farmers a freedom of action which 
many of them regretted in losing: and to 
Safeguard the cooperative wheat market- 





—° 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


1931 








June 8, 


9 a. m.—The President returned from 
his fishing lodge on the Rapidan River, 
Va.. where he conferred over the 
week-end with officials of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy relative to economies 
in the Department 

10:15 a. m.—The Secretary of State 
Henry L. Stimson, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

12:15 p. m.—The British Ambassador, 
Sir Ronald Lindsay, called to present 


J. F. Darling, British banker, to the 
President 

12:30 p. m.—Representative Ludlow 
(Dem.), of Indianapolis, Ind., called to 


present a group of friends to the Presi- 
dent. 

12:45 p. m.—President 
sented replicas of the bronze statue 
“The Sentinels of Safety” to represent- 
atives of the winning companies in the 
National Safety Competition in mining 
and quarrying. 


Hoover pre- 


Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


pool | 


TUESDAY, JUNE 9, 1931 — 


enace 


| 
| 





Secretary Hyde Di 


cusses Ill Effects of Uneco- 


nomic Production 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


has played in the 
economic depression. We are forced to 
look critically at our whole production 
program. We must consider world pro- 
duction as part of our problem. We must 
examine our export trade in farm 
products. 

Are there farm commodities which we 
can not afford to export, others that we 
can not afford not to export? It is not 
possible to give a short, simple answer 
to that question. 

Let us review a little history of last 
century. Two developments are outstand- 
ing; the industrial growth of Europe, and 
the agricultural development of the United 
States. The two were pretty closely re- 
lated. In faci, Europe's industrial devel- 
opment in the last century depended upon 
the equally amazing agricultural develop- 
ment in the United States. Europe needed 
cheap food, and we supplied it. Free land, 
new farm machinery, and new farmers 
enabled us to flood the world with cheap 
food in the last 30 years of the 19th 
century. 

Following our 
vast expansion 
New railroads 


present world-wide | 


Civil War, there was a 

of American agriculture 
into the West opened new 
empires of virgin fertile lands. The dis- 
banding of the armies, the granting of 
free lands to soldiers, the high agricultural 
war prices, and the development of farm 
machinery all conspired to add stimulus 
to agricultural expansion. 

Settlers swarmed to our public lands, an 
area extraordinary in extent and fertility. 
They put plow to virgin land without re- 
gard to costs, prices, or return on labor 
and investment. That was blind produc- 
tion with a vengeance. Surplus after sur- 
plus followed. The inevitable distress and 
depression resulted. 


Similarity Shown 


In the Two Periods 

I shall not harrow your feelings with 
a recital of the distress of that period. 
A brief reading of the history of agricul- 
ture from 1870 to 1893 will point a deadly 
similarity between that period and this, 
both in cause and effect. Then now 
overproduction brought price breaking sur- 
pluses, and distress. Foreclosures were 
many—discouragement and despair stalked 
practically every farmstead—industry was 
involved in the depression. 

Then as now every quack nostrum of 
political relief found an enthusiastic fol- 
lowing. In fact every scheme was advo- 
cated and many schemes were attempted 
except the one sound economic program of 
controlling production. So far from con- 
trolling production were we, that our ag- 
ricultural exports, which were $350,.000,000 
in 1870, had mounted, when adjusted to 
changing price levels, to $1,300,000,000 in 
1920—-an increase of 370 per cent in 30 
yer 

T) 


as 


e period from 1896 to the World Wat 








told a different story. In those 18 year 
we began to achieve, in spite of ourselves 
something akin to balance between 
production and market demand. The 


growth of our own population, 
to 


due partly 
immigration, was affording a broade: 


market The development of our indus- 
tries drew people away from farming and 
massed them in cities. Our industrial 


prosperity gave them greater buying powe1 
From 1900 to 1914 our exports of agri- 
cultural products, again using adjusted 
figures, declined 15 per cent. We were 
in a fair way to achieve an economic 
balance between supply and demand 


Even before the World War, the influ- 
ence of world competition began to be 
telt Certain European countries began 
to change their policies. European farmers | 
felt the economic effects of our compe- 
tition. To protect agrarian interests, Eu- 
rope resorted to import tariffs, to em-| 
bargoes, and to various other devices | 

In France, for example, in 1897, the 


; wheat duty was pushed from 5 to 7 francs 
a bushel and a franc was a franc in those 


Gays. Next year the butter duty went up 
again. Year after that, the wine duties 
were raised. In 1903, rates on cattle 


And the import duties 
t. Whereas in 1886- 
import of wheat into 
one-seventh of the 
1896-1902, it was less 


and meat went up. 
had the desired effec 
92, the average net 
France was ly 
home production, in 
than one-seventeenth 

Much the same policy was pursued in 
Germany, and in other European nation: 
Whether the motive was economic or mili- 
tary, the objective was a_ self-sufficient 
nation and the effect on American ex- 
ports of farm products was the same. 


neal 





Vew Sources of Food 
Threaten Market 


New sources for food were developing 
elsewhere in the world, stimulating inter- | 
national competition and constituting a 
threat to our own home _ market. The 
Danubian countries, Russia, South Amer- 
ica, Australia and Canada, began a sen- 
sational agricultural expansion. Thus be- | 
tween 1900 and 1914, Canada had more 
than triple her wheat production, and 
Argentina and Australia had more than 
doubled theirs. 

In the two 





a 


the World 
approach 


decades before 
War, we were witnessing the 
of a more stable adjustment of agricul- 
ture, industry, and international trade 
American agriculture was settling down 
after the exuberances of the free-land 
splurge. Our growing population and our 
increasing purchasing power were ex- 
panding our domestic market Our in- 
creasing agricultural knowledge, diversi- 


almost 
will no 
to whom | 
in place 


ing enterprise of Manitoba from 
certain disruption. The decision 
doubt be very displeasing to 
marketing by controlled selling 
of the open channels has become a re-| 
ligion; but its wisdom will probably be! 
amply vindicated. The Manitoba Wheat 
Pool may now become to those of its 
members who had lost confidence in the 
marketing methods which have hitherto 
been followed, a friendly and obedient 
agent instead of hard taskmaster. All 
\-ho believe that in the free association 
of men for cooperative action the 
greatest hope for progress, will commend 
the action of the directors of the Manitoba 


those 


Ss 


a 


lies 


Wheat Pool 

This action by the Manitoba pool, al- 
though supposed to be of a temporary 
nature, is interpreted as a further blow 


to advocates of a 100 per cent wheat pool] 


who have suffered a number of reverses 
lately. The continued depression in the 
West has tended to make the farmers 


more and more dissatisfied and the recent 


Supreme Court decision declaring the 
Saskatchewan Grain Marketing Act to be 
unconstitutional greatly weakened the 


compulsory pool movement 


Population of Colorado 
Is Classified by Races 


Of the total population of Colorado 92.8 
per cent are white, and of the white popu- 
lation 84.5 per cent are native born. Of| 
the 11,828 Negroes in Colorado, 7,204 were} 
enumerated in the City of Denver. Two 
of the eight cities shown in the tabula- 
tion, Fort Collins and Grand Junction 
first attained a population of 10,000 be- 
tween 1920 and 1930,—Jssued by the Bu-| 
‘reau of the Census, 


‘land and 


fication of crops, and machinery were re- 
ducing costs. The economic law, after 30 
years of depression was working toward a 
balance. 


Hardly had we settled down to this 
comfortable condition than the World 
War came along. Europe went out of| 


agriculture and into the business of war. 
She needed food. Our competitors had 
partly vanished. We supplied the food. | 
The war stimulated our production and | 
our exports to new heights. While it | 
lasted the war ‘was a potent stimulant. | 
But as is usually the case with stimulants, 
the after effects were unhappy. 

The close of the war brought the selene | 
of many men to agriculture and industry. | 
In every European country there was | 
need for economy. The war had created 
in each one of them the desire for self- 
sufficiency. They turned first to re-create 
their own agriculture. Our competition 
became keenly felt. Our export market 
narrowed. 


Readjustment of Program 
Keen Necessity in 1921 

The urgent need in 1921, was to readjust 
our Own production program; to observe 
our changed export situation; to forecast 
the demand of our possible market and to 
balance our production against it. But 
we had acquired during the war a lot of 
high priced real estate loaded with all 
modern conveniences such as large mort- 
gages, high taxes and high overhead. We 
had need to clear away the effects of the 
war, and to get back to the stable con- 
ditions of prewar years. 

Instead we stepped up our production. 
The argument was that since we had the 
the equipment and the mort- 
gages and the fixed charges, we ought to 
produce more and more so as to meet all 
these expenses. That argument is still 
heard. But the more we increase pro- 
duction, the larger surplus we accumulate 
and the lower the price falls. We are 
learning slowly but sadly that interest and 
taxes cannot be paid if our crops must 
sell for less than it costs to produce them. 
The cure for overproduction is less pro- 
duction—not more. We are still out of 
balance, 

What is our prospective European mar- 
ket? What competition must we meet? 
What sales resistance must be overcome? 

Our costs are higher for some products 
than those of some competing countries 
because our standards of living are higher. 
For a commodity such as cotton, however, 
where we have a distinct comparative ad- 
vantage in natural resources, this ad- 
vantage may more than overcome the cost 
problem induced by higher living stand- 
ards. The same may be said of such pork 
products as lard, produced in a corn belt 
unequaled tor natural advantages any- 
where in the world. But where our com- 


t 


parative advantage is less decisive, the 
attempt to maintain a steady flow of ex- 
ports may be relatively uneconomic and 


ultimately profitless 

Transportation rates may affect our ex- 
port sales. The Argentine, for example 
enjoys a wheat rate from 3 to 11 cents 
a bushel lower to Liverpool than the rate 
from the wheat belt of the United States 
mainly because Argentina's wheat belt is 
so much nearer the seaboard than is ours 

Another element sometimes overrules 
all other considerations. I refer to the 
need of European nations to achieve self- 
sufficiency, to produce their own home 








These sculptures, which ornament the new reptile house in the National 
Zoological Park in Washington, D. C., are not the fantastic imaginings 
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of artists intent on presenting a gargoyle grotesqueness, but represent 
the realistic effort of science to reconstruct the appearance of pre- 


historic animals which have long since ceased to tread the earth. 


The 


animal climbing the two sides of the square column represents ptero- 
dactyl; dinosaurs, lizards and other extinct reptiles are depicted in the 
other stone images. 


supplies. National pride and the needs oi ! 
national defense argue for a self-contained 
and self-supported nation which shall be 
independent in peace and impregnable in 
war. 

During and immediately after the war 
European nations saw their industrial 
position impaired, their buying power con- 
tracted, and the standards of living of 
their people seriously reduced. They be- 
gan to place greater emphasis upon pro- 
ducing their supplies either at home or 
in their colonies. Tariffs and trade regu- 
lations are some of the measures they 
used. 


History of Wheat Imports 
As Revealing Tariff Trend 
A good many Americans seem to think 


that the United States is the only nation 
in the world that ever has employed the 


protective tariff. As a matter of fact, 
every important nation collects import 
duties of one sort or another. Not long 


ago I collected the figures on 14 commodi- 
ties, products which we exported in 1928 


to the value of half a billion dollars, or 
about 28 per cent of the total value of 
our agricultural exports. Each of these 
14 products faced an import duty in a 
dozen or more of the leading importing 
countries. Many of the duties were then 
and still are double and quadruple any 
duties you can find in the United States 
Tariff Act. Some of the countries have 
tariffs so mountainous as to make our 


tariff wall look like a clutter of molehills 

The international tariff trend can be 
seen at a glance by reference to the recent 
history of import duties on wheat, a com- 


modity of wide production and consump- 


tion. Since January, 1930, the German 
duty on wheat has been increased six 
times, rising from 49 cents to $1.62 a 
bushel. Since July, 1925, the Italian duty 
has risen from 39 cents to 87 cents. The 
French duty on wheat in January, 1927, 
was 20 cents a bushel, in May, 1929, it 
was 53 cents; and in May, 1930, it had 
reached 85 cents a bushel. Between 


January, 1930, and January, 1931, Greece 
increased her rate on wheat from 40 cents 
to 60 cents a bushel; Canada, from 12 
cents to 30 cents; and Mexico, from 66 
cents to 90 cents a bushel. Our tariff 
on wheat, you will recall, is 42 cents a 
bushel. 

The story is similar for dairy products. 
On butter, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, 
Japan, Mexico and Spain, impose duties 
higher than the United States duty of 
14 cents a pound, the Brazilian duty rising 


to 25 cents a pound. The same is true 
of cheese and condensed milk. 
Foreign duties on jeaf tobacco range 


all the way trom $1 to $5 a pound. Our 


duties run from 35 cents to 50 cents a 
pound. The United Kingdom, which takes 
40 per cent of our exports of leaf tobacco 
levies a duty of over $2 per pound. Sey- 
eral of the most important tobacco-con- 
suming countries have state monopolies 
which either prohibit or greatly restrict 
the quantity of imports. 


Consider the duties on meats. Our im- 
port duty on hams and shoulders is $3.25 
per 100 pounds. Turkey and Soviet Russia 
impose duties in excess of $70 per 100 
pounds; Bulgaria, Chile, Fl Salvador and 
Argentina, from $20 to $25; and Brazil, 
Yugoslavia, Uruguay, Norway, 


Mexico, ! 





Portugal, 
100 pounds 
pose correspondingly high duties on bacon. 
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Prospects of Severe 
Competition in Cotton 
Boiled down, we can probably continue 


to produce 
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for- 
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sumption of foreign growths of cotton is 
increasing faster than is the consumption 


of our own cot 
of foreign 
likely 
ing a higher 
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cotton 
By reducing our costs and produc- 
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lands, however, 
quality 
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foreign 
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Sensational expansion 


is not 


e can 


market 


Cotton growers need to balance their pro- 


duction both 


against their market demands 


as to volume and 


quality 
The growth | 


of domestic demand has practically elimi- 


nated ex 


ports of 


dairy 


products, beef, 


and 


poultry products, but there is little, if any 
room, for expansion of the volume of their 


production, 


Of all of our agricultural products, wheat 


is most 
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Increased Speed 
Believed Possible 
With Autogiros 


Streamlining Will Make New 
Crafts as Swift as Conven- 
tional Airplanes, Mr. In- 
galls Asserts 


Predictions that the cruising speed of 
the autogiro can be increased to that of 
a similar airplane by the application of 
various refinements were made in an oral 
statement June 8 by David S. Ingalls, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Aero- 
nautics. 

“Streamlining and other means of re- 
ducing the resistance which have been 
perfected with conventional type aircraft 
undoubtedly can be employed on the auto- 
giro,” Mr. Ingalls said. “The ‘giro which 
the Navy has purchased is a fine plane 
but it is not as highly perfected in the 
matter of design as our service planes.” 

Designing the struts, wings, and land- 
ing gear in such a fashion that the air- 
flow over the plane is smoother should 
make it possible to remove the handicap, 
he pointed qut. There probably always 
will be difficulty in reducing the resistance 
offered by the rotor upon which the plane 


depends for support, he added, but the 
fuselage can be streamlined more effec- 
tively 


Assistant Secretary Ingalls flew Charles 
Francis Adams, the Secretary of the Navy, 
to President Hoover's fishing lodge gt the 
Rapidan June 6 for the conference-on re- 
duction of Navy expenditures. The Sec- 
retary of the Navy expressed satisfaction 
with the operation of the new experi- 
mental plane and was impressed with the 
demonstration of its ability to land in a 
restricted area. 





Compilation Completed 
Of Public Land Statutes 


The Government Printing Office has 
just completed the printing and binding 
of a compilation of the existing public 
land statutes of the United States down 
to the close of the second session of the 
7ist Congress. 

This work was compiled under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, and in addition to 
the text, contains table of contents, sub- 
ject index, table of Statutes at Large 
printed or cited 1n the volume, and table 


of the sections of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States embodied in the 
book. 


The publication is a valuable working 
tool for those engaged in administering 
the public-land laws or for lawyers whose 
practice before the Department or in the 
courts, includes matters relating to public 
lands. 

The volume bound in buckram is on 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at the price of $1.50.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce, 


Hearing on Pipeline Rates 
In Texas Is Postponed 


Austin, Tex., June 8, 

The Texas Railroad Commission by or- 
der June 5 postponed indefinitely its hear- 
ing, formerly set for June 11, on come 
plaint of the Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation of Texas, for a reduction of pipe- 
line rates throughout Texas on oil to at 


least 50 per cent below the present sched- 
| ules. 
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SMOKED BY MORE MEN AND WOMEN EVERY DAY 


© 193), 1 


GOOD... 


ey’ ve got to be good! 





Ny 


me 


You just take to ’em—that’s all 


If you want a milder cigarette—smoke Chesterfield. 
If you want a cigarette that tastes better—smoke 
Chesterfield. Ripe mild tobaccos and pure French 
paper. Every Chesterfield is well-filled. Every 
Chesterfield burns evenly. Every Chesterfield 
smokes milder and tastes better. 
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Radio Education Piet for Children — 
| “Facilities: Said _ Shown on Charts 





Population by Age Groups |( a) ae 
| Reported for Wisconsin C onstant Light ¥ 


The total population of Wisconsin on | Is Developed as 











| April 1, 1930, was 2,939,006, comprising | 
271,360 persons under five years of age; | 
291,222 from five to nine years; 286,477 | 


front 10 to 14 years; 271,427 from 15 to} 


Non-technical Series Issued 
To Guide Parents in Food 


To Be Neglected 


Interests Not Making Use of | 
All Licenses Granted, 
Commissioner Lafount 
Declares in Address 


{Continued from Page 1.] | 
mately full time. | 
This was the situation which confronted 
the Commission in 1927 when Congress 
created it with authority to license sta- 
tions “in the public interset, convenience 
and necessity.” Theft are now 613 sta- 
tions licensed in the broadcast band, only 
300 of which are allocated full time. 

The act does not define the words, 
“public interst, convenience and neces- 
sity,” but it is clear that the standard 
so prescribed must be applied by the li- | 
censing authority to all applicants, re-| 
gardiess of the extent of their participa- 
tion in the field of radio, or for the pur- 
pose they desire to operate. ; 

‘Such application involves a multitude | 
of factors each of which has a varying 
importance, consequently it is practically 
impossible to select any particular fact 
or factors and apply them as a criterion 
over the whole field. mf 

Although the Radio Act expressly denies 
to the Commission any power of censor- 
ship over the radio communications or 
signals transmitted by any radio station, 
the Commission has considered that upon 
application for renewal of a station's li- 
cense it is called upon under the mandate 
of the legislative standard prescribed by | 
the act to consider the character and, 
quality of the service a station renders, | 
and the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia has sustained its practice 
in this respect, saying: “In considerin® 
an application for a renewal of the license | 
an important consideration is the past 
conduct of the applicant for ‘by their 
fruits we shall know them.’” 

The Commission has, therefore, through 
the medium of short-term licenses, re- 
quired many stations, on application for 
renewal of their licenses, to come before 
it and show that their continued opera- 
tion would be in the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity.” | 


Need to Improve Programs 
Those unable to make such a showing) 
have been and will continue to be elimi-| 


Habits of Child 


A series of eight attractive ee 


black and white charts dealing with chil 


|feeding in a nontechnical way has just) 


been issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Scientific facts govern the recom- 
mendations on each phrase of child nutri- 
tion and training in food habits, as it is 
presented, but the subject matter selected 
is popular in scope and the legends are 
brief and striking. 

Mrs. Rowena Schmidt Carpenter, of the 


Bureau of Home Economics, who prepared | 
the series, intended it especially for the) 


use of home demonstration agents, nur- 


sery schools, child study clubs, leaders of | 
pediatricians, | 


parent education groups, 
child welfare clinics, and other social,serv- 
ice workers. Teachers of child nutrition, 


in fact, all teachers, will find the charts, 


helpful in emphasizing the importance of | 


establishing good food habits at an early | 


ge. 

The subjects covered are: Factors that 
contribute to good nutrition; signs of good 
nutrition; training the baby to like a 
variety of flavors; suitable eating equip- 
ment for children; the importance of 
self-help in good food habits; how to adapt 
the same food ingredients of a meal to 
children of different ages; 
for a three-year-old; daily food require- | 
ments for every child. | 

The cost of the series of eight child- 
feeding charts is 25 cents. To obtain! 
them, send money or postal order (not | 
stamps) to the Superintendent of Docu-| 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Issued by the Department | 
of Agriculture. 


jority have been impelled to do so for! 
that reason. | 

It is interesting to note what use the 
“mere handful” of existing stations li-| 
censed to educational institutions are mak- 
ing of the time assigned to them under 
their licenses. From the records of the 
Commission it appears that the. seven 
stations in the First Zone are licensed 
to use approximately 475 hours per week. 
Of this assigned time the seven stations 
actually use but 67 hours. 

These 67 hours are distributed as fol- 
lows: 23.15 hours per week are devoted 
to entertainment; 3 hour to religious} 
activities; 6 hours to commercial adver- | 
tising; 18.45 to educational broadcasts, and | 
19.10 to agricultural broadcasts. | 

In the Second Zone the six stations li-| 





a day’s meal! 


Bottling milk under sanitary condi- 
tions at modern distributing plant. 


. 


Inspection of Milk 
At Dairies Operated 
On Systematic Plan 


Use of Score Card Showing 
Achievements of Last 25 
Years in Improving Pro- 
duction Is Described 


By Edgar R. Sando, D. V. M. 
Dairy Farm Inspector, Health Department, 
District of Columbia 

The Dairy Farm Inspection Sérvice of 
the Health Department of the District of 
Columbia recently celebrated the 26th an- 
niversary of the origin of the Official 
Dairy Farm Score Card by portraying 
on a large framed chart the accomplish- 
ments of the past 25 years. The occa- 
sion of the anniversary created 
portunity of enumerating and describing 


the details incident to the inspection of | 


farms shipping milk to the Capital of 
the Nation, and to show past and present 
methods of producing milk on the farm. 

That the milk supply of Washington, 


an op-| 






? 


Device for cooling milk set up in 
cooling room of modern dairy plant. 


cial and the producer, thereby resulting in 
cleaner milk, which has such an impor- 
tant bearing on infant mortality, preven- 
tive medicine, and the protection of pub- | 
lic health. In the majority of cases it 
means also the education of the producer. 

In the early development of dairy farm 
| inspection the milk control official visited 


+ 


nated. The result of this procedure has | censed for operation by educational in-| 
been to suggest strongly to broadcasting | stations are assigned 645 hours per week. 


D. C., is unexcelled by any other city is|the farms and merely made comments 
an undisputed fact. This is largely due to and took notes for future reference. There | 
(1) the vigilance on the part of the in-| was no system of comparison between | 


stations generally the necessity for im-| 
proving their programs. It has been the | 
experience of many broadcasting stations 
that the Commission is quick to recognize | 
educational programs as coming within 
the legislative standard, whilch I may say 
has directly led to the notable increase 
in the number of hours of educational 
programs undertaken by approximately ; 
every broadcasting station in the United | 
States. 

The Commission has striven to Ampart 
to licensees, and applicants for licenses, 
a universal understanding that broadcast- | 
ing stations are licensed to serve the pub- 
lic and not for the purpose of furthering 
the private or selfish interests of indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals. 

The standard of public interest, con-| 
venience and necessity means nothing if) 
it does not mean this. And the test is | 
the convenience, interest and necessity of | 
the whole public as distinguished from | 
that of the individual or any number of 
individuals or groups. ,The Davis Amend- 
ment to the Radio Act of 1927 provides 
that the people of all the zones established | 
by the act are entitled to equality of radio | 
broadcasting service, both of transmission 
and of reception, and the spirit, if not) 
the letter of this law, includes the right | 
of the people of all the zones to hear sta- 
tions ready and willing to serve the entire 
listening public within the service area ol 
the station. 

In other words, the tastes, needs and, 
desireg of all substantial groups among the 
listening public should be met in some} 
fair proportion by a well-rounded program | 
in which education, religion, entertain- | 
ment, important public events, discussion | 
of public questions, weather and(or) mar- | 
ket reports, news, and in fact matters of 
interest to all members of the family find | 
a place. 

Of course, consideration is given to the 
fact that different sections of the country 
have varying needs. Since the public is; 
the ultimate censor, it behooves stations | 
to select educational and entertainment | 
features according to the needs and desires | 
of their respective audiences. 


Quotes Dr. Perry | 


In Bulletin Vol. 1, No. 6, Education by 
Radio, March 19, 1931, there appears an) 
articles entitled “Freedom of Speech Al- 
most Lost” by Armstrong Perry. Dr. Perry, | 
as you doubtless know, is a member of | 
the Advisory Committee, appointed by the | 
Secretary of the Interior, on Education | 
by Radio. 

In this article Dr. Perry refers to a} 
survey released by me without comment in! 
March, 1931, which was made in January | 
of this year, from which it appears that | 
the number of educational institutions li- | 





censed at that time has decreased since | 
1927 when the Commission became the li- | 
censing authority, and says: “It shows that | 
educational stations, attacked constantly | 
by commercial broadcasters on one nang | 
and unprotected by the Federal Radio| 
Commission on the other, are reduced to 
@ mere handful with inadequate power 
and time to make their work effective.” 

The records of the Commission show 
that in May, 1927, there were nine edu- 
cational institutions licensed to broadcast 
in the First Zone; 15 in the Second Zone; 
#8 in the Third Zone; 40 in the Fourth 
Zone, and 19 in the Fifth Zone, totaling 94. 

According to the records of the Com-| 
mission March 9, 1931, there are seven 
educational institutions licensed to broad- | 
cast in the First Zone; six in the Second | 
Zone; nine in the Third Zone; 20 in the 
Fourth Zone, and seven in the Fifth Zone, 
a total of 49. 

Right here and now let me say that 
the Commission has never cancelled a 
single license of an educational institution. 
The reduction in the number of educa- 
tional stations since 1927 has occurred 
by virtue of the voluntary assignment or 
surrender by educational stations of their 
licenses, because either they were unable 
for financial reasons to maintain them, 
or because they did not have sufficient 
Program material to continue operation. 

A certain land grant college in the West 
voluntarily relinquished its station li- 
cense. Last year during a convention of 
Land Grant Colleges in Washington, the | 
president of that institution was asked 
ywhy the college had abandoned its sta-| 
tion, to which he replied: “Why should 
we ask your legislature to appropriate | 
money to run a station for an hour or| 
s0 a week, which is as much time as we 
can use, when the commercial stations 


| Stitutions are assigned 770 hours per week, 


| per week devoted to educational broad- 


Of this time they actually use only 90.6} 
hours distributed in this fashion; 34.26, 
hours per week are devoted to entertain- 
ment; 11% hours to religidus activities; 
5.95 hours to commercial advertising; 20.56 
hours to educational broadcasts; 16.25 to} 
agricultural broadcasts; 95 hour to fra- 
ternal activities, and 14% hours to sports. 

In the Third Zone the nine stations | 
licensed for operation by educational in- 


of which 477.33 hours per week are ac- 
tually used. These are distributed as fol- 
lows: 198'4 hours per week are devoted to 
entertainment; 20.7 hours to religious ac- 
tivities; 122.8 hours to commercial adver- | 
tising; 94.47 to educational broadcasts: 36.3 
hours to agricultural broadcasts; 3.15 hours 
to fraternal activities, and 1.35 hours to'| 
sports. 


Distribution in Fourth Zone | 


The Fourth Zone, with jts 20 existing | 
stations licensed for operation by educa- 
tional institutions, has assigned to it 1,181.7 
hours per week of which 348.8 hours are 
used, distributed thus: 124.4 hours are 
Gevoted to entertainment; 31.13 hours to 
religious activities; 12.05 hours to com- 
mercial advertising; 106.64 hours to edu- 
cation; 60.26 hours to agriculture, and 11.32 
hours to sports. 

The Fifth Zone has seven stations li- 
censed for operation by educational insti- 
tutions which are assigned a total of 696.5 
hours per week, of which are actually used 
245.55 hours, distributed in this manner: 
105.02 hours per week are devoted to en- 
tertainment 14.32 hours to religious ac- 
tivities; 29.03 hours to commercial adver- 
tising; 40.73 hours to education; 33.8 hours 
to agriculture; 9.7 hours to sports and 
12.95 hours to fraternal activities. 

And now for some grand totals: The 
49 educational institutions now licensed 
to broadcast have been assigned 3,669.2 
hours, of which they actually use 1,229.28 
hours—one-third of the time which has 
been made available to them, only 283.85 
hours per week being devoted to education. 
_ Available facilities for radio broadcast- 
ing are so limited, the public interest re- 
quires that each assignment be utilized to 
its utmost capacity, and the Commission 
has no choice in the matter. But even if 
the Radio Act did not so require, ordinary 
fairness and plain justice dictate that 
educators make full use of the facilities 
they already have assigned to them be- 
fore demanding more. 





Further Increase of Hours 


That the Commission is now and always 
has been sincerely interested in and 
sympathetic with education is evidenced 
by the growth in the number of hours 


casts since the Commission became the 
licensing authority from almost nothing 
to approximately 3,457 out of the total 
33,784 hours used by commercial stations 
in the United States as of January, 1931, 
this being better than 10 per cent of the 
total time used by such stations. 

While the percentage of total time used | 
by educational stations devoted to edu- 
cational broadcasts is somewhat less (7.74 | 
per cent) than that of commercial sta- 
tions, together they average about 10 per 
cent of the total time used. | 

Since these figures were compiled, there | 
has been some evidence of further in- 
crease in the numbr of hours devoted to 
educational broadcasts by the stations in 
the United States, and a definite tendency 
to continue in this direction is apparent. 

It appears, therefore, that education is 
fairly represented in hours per week de- 
voted to its cause by stations all over the 
United States at the present time, and | 
that looking into the future, this growth | 
may be expected to continue. With all| 
of the stations of the United States de- 
voting at present 10 per cent or better 
of their total time, to educational broad- 
casts, and a very real possibility of this 
percentage increasing, I believe the public 
will be much better served than it can 





possibly be by confining education ex- 
clusively to a percentage of the whole 


number of existing stations. 

In my opinion this is so for the reason 
that such stations could not possibly cover 
the entire United States with the result 
that some communities would get more | 
than their share of educational broad- | 
casts, while others would get little or| 
none. Furthermore, it has been my ex- 
perience that the listening public will not 
stand for an exclusively educational pro- 
gram for a whole day or night from any | 


'spection service, 


spectors of the food and dairy farm in- 
(2) the systematic use 
of the Official Dairy Farm Score Card 
originated Jan. 9, 1904, by Dr. William C. 
Woodward, who at that time was Health 
Officer of the District of Columbia. 


Dairy Farm Inspectors 


The Dairy Farm Inspection Service of 
the District of Columbia Iealth Depart- 


ment is directed by the Chief Food In-| 
spector and is composed of eight duly-| 


qualified veterinarians who act as in- 
spectors, 

There are approximately 1,400 dairy 
farms within a radius of 60 miles that 
hold permits and produce milk for the 
Capital of the Nation. These farms are 


divided into eight territories, each in- 


| spector being assigned a territory and re- 
|quired to reside therein so that he can 


get to his farms conveniently and be avail- 
able for advice to dairymen in his district. 

Each inspector is expected to visit and 
inspect the farms assigned him at least 
four times during the year. Two inspectors 
are assigned areas in close proximity to 
Washington, D. C. They report personally 
to the Chief Food Inspector each day, ad- 
minister the tuberculin test to cattle 
brought into the District from time to time 


|for slaughtering, and examine dogs for 


rabies which have been reported to the 
Health Department as vicious and as hav- 
ing bitten someone. 

Inspectors’ Duties Listed 


The duties of the inspectors are to in- 
spect conditions and methods used on 
dairy farms as well as to examine the 
cows that produce milk for the Capital of 
the Nation; to ascertain whether the 


| farms are conducted in a sanitary manner 


and that the cows are in a healthy condi- 
tion, submitting a rating of their findings 
on the dairy farm score card with any 
written recommendations to both the pro- 
ducer and the Health Department. They 
are also required to investigate all cases 


of contagious diseases of persons residing | 
When the exist-| 


on the inspected farms. 
erfte of such cases become known the per- 
mit to ship milk into the Capital of the 
Nation is immediately suspended until 
the Health Officer is satisfied that the 
danger of the infection of the milk sup- 
ply no longer exists. 

To prevent partiality and to insure uni- 
formity in the rating of farms inspectors 
are occasionally transferred from one terri- 
tory to another for short periods of time. 
Inspectors are required to submit by mail 
daily and weekly reports to the Chief Food 
Inspector at Washington. 
required to report once a month, on the 


first day of each month at the Health) 


Department where a conference is held. 
On the first day of July each inspector is 
required to submit a report covering the 
work for the entire year. 
Monthly Conferences Held 

The monthly conferences are very 
beneficial and are held for the purpose 
of discussing and permanently disposing 
of unusual conditions arising from time 
to time during the course of inspection of 
farms in the several territories. Ratings 


|are also discussed at these meetings which 


have been made in company with periodic 
visits of the Chief Food Inspector. Repre- 
sentatives of the several milk distributors 
as well as representatives of the milk 
producers association are permitted to at- 
tend the conferences and voice opinions 
if they desire. This insures better co- 
operation. 

Upon request and for educational pur- 
poses, inspectors have been permitted to 


| @eliver lectures on the dairy farm score 
Such talks are given | 


card and its value. 
in the interests of students taking courses 
in agriculture. These students are per- 
mitted to accompany the inspector to gain 


first-hand knowledge of the details inci- | 


dent to an inspection of a dairy farm if 
they desire to do so. 

When an inspector finds that a dairy 
farm is being conducted in violation of 
the laws and regulations, he serves notice 
on the dairyman to correct such violations. 
If upon his return after a reasonable 
time, the violations still exist, another 
notice is served for the dairyman to show 
cause on or before a certain date why his 
permit should not be suspended. 


A copy of the notice and of the rating | 
are submitted to the Health Department; | 


thereupon a hearing is held in Washing- 
ton for a determination of the case. At 
these hearings, the Health Officer or the 
Assistant Health Officer determine what 


are begging us for educational programs, | station! You will be lucky if you get the| action should be taken. A first offense is 


and when we can get all the time we 
want at any time we want it from any} 


commercial station in the State without! | 


cost?” 


License Relinquished 

While this expression may not voice the 
experience of all educational institutions | 
throughout the United States, I believe! 
the records of the Commission will show | 
that of the educational institutions volun- 
tarily relinquishing their station licenses, 
either by surrender or assignment, a ma- | 





average adult to listen to an educational 
program for two hours a day. 

In conclusion let me assure you that | 
he Commission is eager to do everything 
in its power to the end that the people 
of the United States shal lreceive the 
fullest and best use of that God-given 
wonder—radio communication; that it has | 


| a real understanding of the great impor- compl 


tance of education to our national 
and that in a solution of the probl 
confronting you, 
helpful. 


life, 


it desires sincerely to be 


usually dismissed with a warning. The 
permit may, however, be revoked if con- 
ditions warrant such action. 

Dairy farm inspection has a far broader 


meaning than looking into the dairy barn | 


and reporting on light, ventilation, and the 
smoothness of the walls and celling. Dairy 
farm inspection means a thorough and 


ete inspection of the conditions un- 
der w 


They are also! 


hich the milk is produced and fur- | 
ems ther, it means coming in personal contact ca 

with the producer and establishing a per- 
| Sonal relationship between the control offi- | greatest 


| dairy farms and no method of determining 
|their ratings or standing in the com-| 
;munity. Thus, it became of vital impor- | 
|tance to devise some means to provide) 
a more uniform method of inspecting | 
these farms. 


The official dairy farm score card was | 
| therefore originated and since that time) 
}many public health officials in the United 
| States have found the use of some form | 
of score card helpful in protecting the 
milk supply. That the socre card sys-| 
tem has proven to be of inestimable value 
in the improvement of sanitary condi- 
tions on the dairy farms few can deny. 


Basis of Inspection System 


It is a system of inspection based on 
;/common sense and the results of scientific 
research and its advantages and fairness 
tcommend it to all who take the trouble 
to give it careful consideration. Further- 
more, if it is properly employed it is the 
only method available, by which an in- 
spector can impartially appraise from a 
sanitary stnadpoint, the equipment and 
methods used in producing milk on the 
dairy farm. It can also be used to good 
advantage by the dairyman himself in im- 
proving his equipment and methods to 
obtain better ratings. 

The dairy farm score card is a system 
|of assigning a number of points to as 
| many conditions as possible and the rating 
of each condition according to its merits 


Equipment for pasteurization of 
¢ milk in use in National Capital. 





| growth is to be prevented. Another rea- 
son for advocating this temperature is to 
| minimize the danger of souring. 
Temperature Checked 

During the Summer months inspectors 
are directed to pay particular attention 
to the matter of temperature at which 
milk is cooled and stored. A visit is there- 
fore made to farms early in the morning 
at milking time to determine the rapidity 
of cooling the fresh milk and to ascer- 
tain the temperature of milk which has 
been stored overnight. 


These findings are checked up by the 
| inspectors in Washington who note the 
temperature of the milk on arrival at 
the dealer’s plant. Where the temperature 
of such milk is considerably above 50 de- 
arees F. it is concluded that proper cool- 
ing and storing directions were not ad- 
hered to and due warning to the producer 
follows. 

It is not difficult to look back to the 
time when the farmer would hitch up his 
team, after breakfast, early in the morn- 
ing, load the milk produced that morning 
and the evening before on his wagon, and 
drive off to the nearest receiving station 
or railroad station. Getting this milk to 
its destination required considerable time 
as the roads generally were in poor con- 
dition and methods of conveyance very 


|slow, thus it was exceptional if he re- 


turned to the farm before noon. 

After the milk was cooled at the receiv- 
ing station if delivered there, or if not, it 
was loaded in railroad cars which lacked 
ventilation and refrigeration, in many in- 
stances in the same cars transporting 
stock, poultry, dogs, and game, etc. The 
trains in those days usually stopped at 
every station, thus lengthening the time 
required for the milk to reach its destina- 
tion. 
that some times this required the best 
part of the day. 


Transportation Improved 
Present day transportation has been 


greatly improved. Practically every dairy- | 


man is the owner of a small truck which 
he uses to convey expediously the milk 


It would not be exaggerating to say | 


| 19 years; 244,104 from 20 to 24 years; 225,- 
| 333 from 25 to 29 years; 217,286 from 30 
{to 34 years; 412,661 from 35 to 44 years; 
' 311,745 from 45 to 54 years; 213,696 from 
55 to 64 years; 137,125 from 65 to 74 years; 
54,934, 75 years and over, and 1,636 for 
whom age was not reported. 

Of the total population of the State, 28.3 
per cent are under 15 years of age; 17.5 


| 29.1 per cent are from 25 to 44 years of 
lof age; and 6.6 per cent are 65 years of 
age and over. 


The number of persons under one year 
of age was 52,546, as compared with 53,- 
138 in 1920, representing a loss of 1.1 per 
cent, while the entire group of children 
under five years of age decreased from 
285,042 in 1920 to 271,360 in 1930, or 4.8 per 
cent. All of the remaining age groups 
| Showed increases between 1920 and 1930. 


On a per centage basis, persons in the 
age groups from 15 to 19 years, and from 
35 years upwards, represented a larger 
proportion of the total population in 1930 
than in 1920, while for those under 15 
years, and in the age groups from 20 to 
34 years, the proportion was smaller than 
in 1920.—/ssued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


Engineer to Inspect Sites 
In Arkansas for Hospital 


| An inspection of sites available for the 
proposed veterans’ hospital for Arkansas 
will be made by L. A. Warren, engineer of 
|the Veterans’ Bureau, it was announced 
orally at the Veterans’ Administration 
June 8. Mr. Warren's headquarters for 
the survey will be in Little Rock. 


from the farm to the receiving station or 
even to the city directly. Thus the milk 
is not greatiy higher in temperature which 
if possessed at the time of leaving. In 
{many instances refrigerator trucks gather 
the milk from the individual farms and 
deliver it to the dealer for a nominal fee. 

Attention is directed to sediment tests 
} and bacteria counts which graphically por- 
| tray the difference between dirty and clean 
|milk respectively. The average bacteria 
|count of milk shipped into the District of 
Columbia for sale today is approximately 
|50,000 per cubic centimeter. 


Scientific research and present day 
| progressiveness have made it possible for 
the milk producer to obtain the best pos- 
| sible results with a minimum amount of 
time and effort, thereby resulting in better 
milk production, control of infant mortal- 
ity, preventive medicine, and protection of 
public health. 

It has been conclusively proven over 
this period of 25 years that the score card 
has been the instrument to properly 
measure actual conditions on the dairy 
|farm and has been the real incentive which 
has had its results in producing a milk 
supply for the Capital of the Nation sec- 
ond to none in the United States. 

















}on the basis that the total number of 
points assigned to that particular condi- 
tion repreesnts perfection. It is like the 
appraisal of merchandise in a store.. The 
more carefully each item is valued and 
the less there is of grouping of several 
items as miscellaneous the more accurate 
| the inventory, 









| In other words, the score card in use 
| states conditions and points allowed and is 
| based on an ideal dairy farm and farms 
are rated on that basis with these facts 
constantly in mind on the part of the 
inspector. The score card is not a set of 
decisive orders but, a system of giving 
credit for good conditions and marking 
down for bad ones as the case may be. 


Perfection Not Asked 


It does not ask or expect that a dairy- 
}man be perfect but rates him as it finds 
his equipment and methods. He is en- 
couraged to better his conditions by con- 
stant advice and suggestions from the in- 
spector, so that his farm will be main- 
tained in accordance with the laws and 
regulations at all times. The farm on 
which milk is produced for sale in the 
District of Columbia must rate not less 
than 70 per cent and the cows producing 
the milk not less than 90 per cent on the 
rating cards now in use. 

The file of scores becomes a valuable 
and useful system of records in that it 





the various farms. It also enables the 
Health Department intelligently to report 
to the consuming public, physicians, and 
dealers what it is accomplishing and who 
|are the best producers and the best deal- 
ers. The use of the score card therefore 
becomes of value to both the dealer and 
the producer. The dealer disposes of his 
milk and milk products to the consuming 
public on the strength of his ratings which 
are published in the monthly milk report 
by the Health Department. It is natural, 
therefore, that the dealers are anxious to 
purchase milk from farms receiving the 
highest ratings. 

It would seem, therefore, that the dairy- 
man would of his own volition feel justi- 
fled in endeavoring to improve conditions 
and methods on the farm, thereby receiv- 
ing a better score card rating, an assured 
market for his product which would be 
of higher quality, and the best possible 
price for his product. 

Present District of Columbia restrictions 
|make it possible for the consuming public 

to be assured a good product as the act 
of Congress states that, “Milk shall not 
contain less than 3.5 per cent butterfat 
of 11.5 per centum of total solids; nor 
shall it contain when delivered to the 
consumer more than 40,000 bacteria total 
count, per cubic centimeter, and be free 
from colon bacilli and other pathogenic 
| organisms and all visible dirt.” 

Present day practices of handling milk 
call for the prompt removal of each pail 
of milk to the dairy house close by. Prior 
to milking, the cows are properly groomed, 
|the udders washed and dried. This pre- 
liminary attention to the cows requires 
but little time owing to the fact that 
the hair on the flanks, udders and tails 
of the animals is kept short at all times 
by clipping. 

Attendants properly dressed, take com- 
pletely sterilized small top buckets from 
the sterilizing cabinet to the barn. Each 
}pail of milk is brought immediately to 





| the cooling room where it is cooled by 
aeration, strained and run into the can, 
which is then stored until delivered, 

Progressive dairymen have been edu- 
proper storage of 
their product under 50 degrees is of the 
importance, if rapid bacterial 


ted to realize that 


gives an accurate record of conditions on} 
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service. Service is 
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Harvester conceived 


which was far ahead 
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Many factors hav 


to the phenomenal rise of Interna- 
tional Trucks but none has con- 


What could be more 
adequate service 
facilities for hard-working, roughly- 
treated trucks that must carry on, 
economically, for many years? Fleet 
owners, confronted with new prob- 
lems of cost-reduction, are asking 
themselves that question, and an- 
swering it by buying Internationals. 
They are investing in International 
Trucks and putting the entire servic- 
ing burden on the shoulders of In- 
ternational Harvester. 


truck service the full import of 


handle every possible service need 
and emergency. Today the largest, 
strongest, most effective Company- 
owned truck service organization in 


per cent are from 15 to 24 years of age; | 


age; 17.9 per cent are from 45 to 64 years | 


Measuring Unit 

Flame Sisndued Is Devised 
To Permit Determination 
Of Candle Power on an 
Invariable Basis 





The heretofore rather indefinite “candle 
| power” standard used in rating the elec- 
tric light bulb, gas lights, searchlights and 
other light sources, has been made ac- 
curate and invariable in measurement by 
the Bureau of Standards after a series of 
experiments, according to an article ap- 
pearing in the June number of the Bu- 
reau’s Journal of Research. 


The necessity for a simple comparison 
with a standard light source of some kind 
or a gas light was responsible in the past 
for the choice of the candle as a stand- 
ard. The particular type of candle, and 
the conditions under which it should be 
burned, had to be definitely specified. MVari- 
ous other flame standards have been de- 
vised and used, most of them being lamps 
of special design, burning certain liquids 
under specified conditions. 


International Accord 


In view of the unsatisfactory conditions 
resulting from a multiplicity of poor light 
standards, certain nations including the 
| United States reached an agreement in 
|1909 whereby the candle was defined in 
terms of the light given off by certain 
carbon-filament electric lamps deposited 
in the various national laboratories. The 
;candle so defined was called the interna- 
tional candle. The electric lamp stand- 
ards, however, are not reproducible. The 
international candle is therefore subject, 
to such changes as time or use may cause 
to take place in the standard lamps. 

The source of light used in establishing 
the new standard was the open end of a 
small tube closed at the other end and 
maintained at a definite high temperature. 
The amount of light emitted from the in- 
| terior of the tube through the open end is 
not affected by the material of which the 
tube is made, but depends only on the 
temperature. The tube actually used was 
composed of thorium oxide, a very refac- 
tory material, and was kept at a definite 
and reproducible high temperature by im- 
mersing it, closed end down, in a crucible 
of molten platinum. 

When the platinum begins to solidify, 
the immersed tube is at a definite tem- 
perature (3,224 degrees F.) and remains 
|at this point as long as any liquid platinum 
is left. The brightness of this source was 
|compared, using an instrument known as 
|a@ photometer, with the standard electric 
lamps of the Bureau. Many comparisons 
were made, and it was found that the 
proposed standard was accurately repro- 
ducible. 

The actual intensity of light from a 
|Square centimeter of this source was 
|found to be 58.84 candles.—Issued by the 
| Department of Commerce. 
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International Harvester Com pan 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 
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ATIONAL 


provide the very best of service 


Our job is to provide quality trucks 
—and to keep them on the job. 
Let’s maintain this logical and 
practical division of labor. 
sure you great savings, great bene- 
fits. We are equipped for mass-pro- 
duction of service and that means 
lowest possible costs every step of 
the way, as tens of thousands of In- 
owners know 
lasting satisfaction, 


One of the 183 International Com- 
pany-owned branches is near you. 
It is part of the Gibraltar of truck 


the branches there are International 


ternational service. See the full line 
of International Trucks, 
-ton to 5-ton, at any display 
Demonstration on request. 


Chicago, Illino 
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in the World 


existence is at the call of Inter- 
national owners. 
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pletely up to International Har- 
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We: is going to bring business out of de- 
ue When will business begin to recover? 
These questions are absorbing the thoughts of busi- 


T 














ness men and haunting their working days. 


Hope gives an answer which leads to disappointment. 
Fear gives an answer which brings despair. 

The answers to both questions have been sought in 
the pages of economic history. They are set forth here 
and they are answers upon which business men can rely. 
They neither raise expectation beyond probability of 
fulfillment nor do they show the future to be darkness 
unrelieved. 


The Way Revival Comes About 


“The quiet processes of business recuperation during 
dull times are quite competent to develop into a revival 
without the adventitious help of any ‘disturbing cir- 
cumstance.’ ”"—Wesley C. Mitchell, “Business Cycles.” 

While all are scanning the skies for signs of revival, 
many are led to fear for the future because certain relief 
does not appear likely in any given quarter. Sudden and 
isolated relief such as a boom in building construction 
or bumper crops coupled with shortages elsewhere 1s 
the kind of recovery expected. Because relief from no 
one field appears probable, the possibility of revival 
seems remote. 

Some revivals in the past have been helped by such 
fortunate developments. The building industry con- 
tributed materially to revival aiter 1920-1921. Agricul- 
ture hastened recovery aiter 1896. But in these and 
other cycles, with one exception, the adventitious help 
has not been the cause of revival but a force accelerating 
revival. In only one cycle in the past forty years has 
recovery been attributable to a single fortunate occur- 
rence—the bumper crops of 1891 coincided with crop 
failures in Europe and generated a recovery from the 
crisis associated with the Baring Brothers failure early 
that year. 

Recoveries are generated not by one force but by the 
interplay of many. In the average business cycle, 
periods of revival are not set off sharply from the de- 
pressions out of which they grow. The business world 
does not know one day that it is in a depression and 
realize suddenly on another day that the depression is 
over. 

“The attempt to account for business revivals as 
the results of happy accidents therefore deserves no 
more credence than the abandoned theory that crises 
are ‘pathological’ phenomena due to some ‘abnormal’ 
cause.”"—Wesley C. Mitchell, “Business Cycles.” 


Why Depressions? 


Depressions are comparatively modern phenomena. 


‘When the world was in an agricultural stage there were 


local famines but no depressions. ‘They occur today be- 
cause of the very delicate adjustments in our industrial 
society and the interlocking of international economic 
relationships. We produce goods not to order but for a 
market. The clothes we wear; the food we eat; the car 
we drive; the furniture we use—all are made not on our 
order and for our order, but for a great market from 
which it is hoped and believed we will order. 

So delicate is the adjustment of the parts of our busi- 
ness structure that a very slight dislocation in one part 
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he Making of Business Revival 


produces effects which are cumulative. A panic occurs 
in which large sums of money are lost. Consumers pur- 
chase somewhat less from retailers. Retailers cut down 
their purchases from wholesalers and wholesalers re- 
duce their orders from the factory. The manufacturer 
stops buying raw materials—thus the full force of what 
is at first a moderate falling off in consumer demand is 
borne by the raw materials producer. Commodity 
prices collapse. As orders continue to fall away, prices 
at other stages of distribution follow—list prices of 
manufacturers, wholesale prices and, finally, retail 
prices. We are now in this last stage of price adjust- 
ment. 

The curtailment of working forces, short hours and 
wage reductions intensify the drop in public spending. 
Corporations cut out all but essential expenditures. 
New enterprises are deferred. All forces are at work 


to intensify and cumulate the effects of the depression. 


The Foundations of Revival 


But while incomes are reduced, the fall in spending 
power is less than the drop in prices. There is still the 
reserve of those who have saved something for a “rainy 
day.” Wages and dividends are affected but there are 
groups in which wages are not affected. Moreover, with 
the fall in prices, while the individual has fewer dollars 
of income, those dollars purchase more goods than the 
sane number of dollars would have bought before de- 
pression started. The shelves of retailer and wholesaler 
are cleared of goods. In the meanwhile wear and tear 
is going on, A point is reached when a comparatively 
slight revival in consumer buying sets in motion a chain 
of buying from retailer to producer, the reverse in its 
effect and intensity of the curtailment in buying which 
started the depression, 


Within industry, business has become adjusted to 
lower costs. Inefficiency and waste are checked during 
a depression. Labor’s productivity increases. Reor- 
ganizations squeeze out over-capitalization. Accumu- 
lated savings are used in buying properties which the 
owners must sell. Styles change; new products and 
improvements of old products come on the market. 

Aiter depression has been under way for some time, 
the business world is adjusted to efficient production at 
low cost; stocks of goods in merchants’ hands are re- 
duced; debts have been liquidated; capital values have 
been revised. 


These readjustments lay the necessary foundations 
for revival. The steady reduction of loans, whether 
voluntary or forced, removes a barrier to recovery. The 
reduction of stocks prepares the way for a more vigor- 
ous demand for goods when a moderate recovery in 
buying occurs. The lowering of costs through low 
commodity prices, reduced wages in many industries, 
and increased efficiency widens the profit margin. 
Kinally the accumulation of loanable funds in the banks 
which have no outlet as borrowing demand falls off, 
assures an ample supply of credit to finance any 
€xpansion, 


When Will Business Turn the Corner? 


The history of past cycles shows that the lowest ebb 
in production is reached within two years after a major 
crisis. Let us list the major crises and the periods when 





















































industrial activity was at its low. 


Crisis Lowest Point of Business Activity 
ge na See ee ster Winter, 185 58 

DEES Ces tins eta ba tsb ne hea Last of 1875 

MNT Ure vinh eo aees Wee RUId ha C6N Mid-Year, 1885 

POPS Snisieces ss aed behave Toe Mid-Year, 1894 

MONI IN Paid eR ebb ha Sin <cRda vee Mid-Year, 1908 

PE Tera, i vib nceea (6 RABE a wikia aaa epee Mid-Year, 1911 

DSH ee has Ma reners Wetea re tecareie as have Aldean Last of 1914 

DOE Riciperedesteece ROS A. last of 1920—Mid-Year, 1921 
BRR ud Bish 4a ekivecce Gate 1924 


Lhe present crisis started in the Fall of 1929. There 
is good ground for the belief that the lowest ebb in busi- 
ness activity was reached in December of last year. 
Should business decline in the current quarter below 
that depressed level, there would be stronger ground 
for the assurance that the depth of depression had been 
passed. The worst of the depression, in intensity, ac- 
cordingly, is already behind us or will be before the 
Summer's end. 


When Will Business Recover? 

Before answering this question, we must make clear 
what we mean by recovery. We do not mean a swift 
return to exceptional business. We do not mean that 
1932 will be a year of prosperity or even of “normal” 
business. By recovery we mean the commencement of 
an increase in business activity and industrial produc- 
tion of such a nature that its progress will show a grad- 
ual ascent from the bottom and an adjustment of 
business enterprise at a new level—the new basis of 
“normalcy.” The depletion of inventories promises a 
rate of production by the end of 1931 above the rate 
which prevailed at the end of 1930. This will not mean 
prosperity. Production in the last quarter of last year 
was extremely low. This vear’s results will compare 
favorably with those of 1930 but they will not mean 
“normal” business. 

We have now (1) industrial production extremely 
curtailed, (2) inventories in the hands of merchant and 
manufacturer well de — (3) a low level of yg 
ity prices, (4) business in low volume and at a slow 
pace as reflected by ns hile and the movement of 
freight, (5) a low level of corporate earnings and (6) 
a condition in the securities markets where yields on 
all but first grade bonds are high, and where first grade 
stocks are going through changes which must. ulti- 
mately make them attractive on an income basis. 

The period from the end of 1930 through the Summer 

1931 may be taken as that lowest level of activity 
reached in the second year after the crisis. We believe 
business may anticipate, with confidence based upon 
more tangible grounds than hope, the beginning of a 
gradual upward slope in activity by the last quarter 


1931, 


A Time for Counsel 

When business is moving on a rising tide of pros- 
perity, problems are few. When business is in 
depression and approaching a turn, problems are 
manifold. There is no single indicator which behaves 
the same way in all cyeles. False starts are madé. The 
volume of production may increase and fall during de- 
pression; rising prices do not always accompany re- 
vival. Commodity prices may continue to fall after 
the depth of depression has been passed. Signs point- 
ing the future course of business are difficult to inter- 
pret. There is no time in the business cycle when the 
need is greater for close attention to data which bear 
on the future trend and for counsel in reading the indi- 
cators. 


Reprinted from a Special Supplement to the current issue of the Business Condi- 
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On Land Taken 


By Government 


Payment for Structures of 
Lessee Ordered Despite 
Provision in Lease for 
Their Removal 


UNITED STATES 
v. 
ARTHUR SEAGREN. 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 
No, 5320. 

Appeal from Suvreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Henry H. Gtasste, ALEX. H. Bet JRr., and 
ArtHurR G. Lampert for appellant; 
GeEorGE E. SULLIVAN, Paut B. CROMELIN, 
BourtHa J. Laws and Francis C. BROOKE 
for appellee. 

Before Martin. Chief Justice, and Ross, 
Van OrspeL, Hitz and Groner, Associate 
Justices. 

Opinion of the Court 
May 4, 1931 


Hitz, Associate Justice —This is an ap- 
peal from a decree of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia in a con-) 
demnation proceeding brought under the} 
act of Congress of Jan. 5, 1927 (44 Stat. 
931) for the relocation of the Botanic 
Garden in the City of Washington. 

The act authorizes the taking of “all 
of the privately owned land, buildings 
and other structures” in square numbered 
576 and 578. 

The appeal concerns a portion of parcel 
VII in the condemnation proceedings, de- 
scribed as Lots 808, 809, 810, 811 and 812 in 
Square 576. p 

At the time the proceedings were in- 
stituted, and long prior thereto, these lots 
were owned by the egmuller family but 
leased to Seagrem “appellee here, and | 
hereafter referred to asthe tenant, who | 
built and conducted thereon a gasoline | 
filling station on a large scale, with .the | 
usual equipment of such an establishment, | 
consisting mainly of two small, fireproof 
houses; a work shop; divers tanks for 
gasoline and oil three feet underground, 
with the pipes, pumps and other para- 

hernalia for operation, the property be- 
ng covered with a concrete surface or 
roadway and enclosed by an iron fence 
five feet in height. i 


Right to Remove Structures 


Seagren’s first lease for any portion of 
the land in question was for lot 812, de-| 
scribed as a “vacant lot,” leased for one) 
year from July 1, 1919, at a rental of $30 
per month, with option of ‘renewal for 
another year at the same rent, if the| 
property should not have heen sold in| 
the meantime, and provided that in the 
event of a sale of the land during the} 
second year, the tenant would give pos- 
session on 60 days’ notice. | 

This lease gave the tenant. authority to 
erect buildings, implant tanks, and other | 
structures, and “to take away and remove | 
the said buildings and other structures” | 
within 30 days from the termination of | 
the lease. | 

By subsequent leases and renewals the 
tenant took over other lots on increasing 
rentals, so that when the condemnation 
occurred, in August, 1930, he had posses- | 
sion of lots 808 to 612, inclusive, for which | 
he was paying a monthly rental of $305)) 
always reserving the right to remove all 
structures placed upon the land by him 
at the termination of his tenancy. 

Before this time, however, a controversy 
had arisen between the landlord and ten- 
ant, the latter asserting a right of re- 
newal for a further term of five years) 
upon a reasonable rental to be 
determined by the parties, the‘ landlord 
denying any right of renewal, and assert- | 
ing the tenant to be holding over by 
sufferance after the expiration of all his 
leases. 

This controversy is pending in the court 
of equity upon a bill of complaint filed 
by the tenant, but apparently has never 
been decided. | 

In the condemnation proceedings the 
tenant made no claim in respect of any 
unexpired term, on the theory that since 
his obligation was to pay a_ reasonable 
rental which had never been fixed, there 
was no ascertainable value in his term 
over the obligations of his lease, in view 
of the imminent taking of the property 
by the United States. 


Effect of Stipulation 


But he did assert a right‘to the rea- 
sonable value of his structures tipon and | 
within the land taken, the United States 
contesting such claim on the ground that 
the tenant's right of removal reserved in 
the lease as against the landlord, pre- 
cluded his recovery in condemnation as 
against the United States. 

The landlord disclaiming any right or 
interest in the tenant's structures, the 
issue was considered and decided by the! 
court as between the United States and 
the tenant. 

The Commissioners of Appraisal, as be- 
tween the Government and the landlord, 
appraised the landlord's interest in par- | 
eel VII at $320,040, which included $48,- 
050 as “the extent to which the present | 
use of the land as a gasoline station en-| 
hances the value thereof.” 

As between the United States and the 
tenant, the Commissioners found the pres- 
ent value of his structures to be $35,000, | 
subject to the opinion of the court as to 
his legal right, this sum to be in addition 
to the allowance to the landlord. 

This verdict being approved and rati- 
fied by. the court, the United States took 
this appeal against the landlord in respect 
of the allowance of $43,950 for enhanced 
value because of the licensed use of the 
land as a gasoline ,station; and against 
the tenant in respect of the allowance of 
$35,000 for his struccures. 

The appeal against the landlord was 
compromised and abandoned by _ the 
United States, thus leaving for decision 
here only the question of the tenant's al- 
lowance. 

On this question the evidence tended 
to show an outlay by the tenant of $60,- 
000 upon the structures and equipment 
ef his establishment, the Commissioners 
allowing $35,000 as the present value 
thereo.. 

No question is made here on the arith- 
meuic, the United Siates apparently con- 
ceeding the valucs, and that the siructures 
were of a character by their nautre to 
become part of the realty, except for the 
Provisions of the leases giving the tenant 
the ultimate right of removal against the 
landlord upon the termination of the 
lease. 


Statement of Question 


The question thus becomes whether or 
not this private stipulation for removal 
between the landlord and the tenant, 
inures to the benefit of the Government 
when condemning the estates of both? 
Can the United States, exercising its right 
of eminent domain, change the essential 
character of structures from realty, which 
it must pay for, to personality which it 
may order removed without payment, be- 
cause 9 landlord and tenant, dealing upon 
private considerations of reciprocal in- 
terest and expenditure, have years be- 
fore agreed as between themselves that 
upon their termination of their lease the 
tenant might remove his structure? 

In support of its contention the United 
States mainly relies on the decision of 
the Supreme Court, in Boston Chamber 


of Commerce v, Boston, 217 U. 8. 189, but | 
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Rights of Tenant ‘Summary of New Cases Filed ! | 
On Docket of Supreme Court 


Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 
Statements Have Been Placed on Record _ | 


SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 


| 


the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk's office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been | 


filed. 


Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 
+o 


the lower court’s opinion or order. 

Appeal (see Constitutional law). 

Constitutional law—Due process—Civil rem- 
edies—Proceedings for review— 

Whether plaintiff in suit for personal in- 
juries was accorded due process of law, 
where, by operation of Massachusetts stat- 
ute, the unsuccessful party in the trial 
court (defendant) alone could prosecute his 
exceptions and upon a favorable ruling 
thereon by the Supreme Judicial Court that 
court was empowered to direct entry of 
judgment in the trial court for defendant.- 
Vallavanti v. Armour & Co., No. 123; Sup. 
Ct. for Cty. of Middlesex, Mass., cert. 
Constitutional law (see also Corporations; 

Oil and gas). 

Corporations—F oreign Corporations—Ac- 
tions in State court undér Fedéral ‘Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act— 

Whether there is undue and unreasonable 
burden upon interstate commeree in permit- 
ting a Missouri court to take jurisdiction, 
hear and determine suit under ‘Federal ‘Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act fer injuries allegedly 
due to negligence of railroad, where in- 
juries were sustained in Colorado:(the pjain- 
tiff before suit having established residence 
in Missouri) and the railroad is a Dela- 
ware Corporation, licensed to da business 
in Colorado but not in Missouri and does 
no business in Missouri other than -solicit- 
ing by resident agents freight and passengers 
to be carried over its lines entirely outside 
of Missouri.—Denver & Rio Grande Western 


Railroad Co. et al. v. Terte, ete.. No. 130; 
Mo. Sup. Ct., cert. (March 3, 1931). 
Corporations—Liabilities—Criminal prosecu- 


tion—Sufficiency of service of process— 

Whether it is necessary to serve process 
on a corporation in a criminal case where 
an officer of said corporation is before the 


court as an individual defendant.—Beadon 
et al. v. United States, No. 131; C. C. A. 2, 
cert. (Apr. 20. 1931). 

Courts (see Corporations). 

Criminal law—Former jeopardy— 

Whether defendant in criminal case was 
put in double jeopardy where the court, 
upon defendant's admission of previous 
convictions, dismissed the charges upon 
which he was being tried, revoked a pre- 


vious sentence of one year which had been 

served, and resentenced said defendant upon 

syeh prior conviction as a_ second offender. 
rnandez v. Kaiser, etc., No. 126; N. ¥. Cty. 
pA for Clifton Cty., cert. (246 N. Y¥. Supp. 

309). j 

Customs duties—Assessment of duties—sam- 

les of cloth— 

hether claimed samples of cloth, hav- 
ing no commercial value, are to be permit- 
ted free entry upon importation or assessed 
upon value based upon the cost of produc- 
tion.—F. B. Vandergrift & Co., ete., v. United 

States. No. 135; C. C. P. A., cert. 

Customs duties—Recovery of duties paid— 
Sufficiency of evidence to show entry was 
without intention to defrand— 
Sufficiency of evidence in proceedings for 

remission of customs duties to establish 

that 4mporter of machinery, which had no 
foreign or United States value, had no in- 
tention in entering imports to defraud or 
deceive customs appraisers as to cost of pro- 
duction for customs purposes, it being 

claimed that inquiry of such costs by im- 

porter differs from inquiry required to es- 

tablish market costs for such purposes, 
which the lower court applied.—Celanese 

Corporation of America v. United States, No. 

121; C. C. P. A., cert. (T. D. 44680). 

Damages (see Federal Employers’ 
Act). 

Evidence—Declarations—Declarations of per- 
son since deceased allegedly against in- 


Liability 


tergst— 
Whether declarations of deceased person 
were properly excluded as incompetent 


where allegedly it appeared that deciarant 
was dead, that declaration was against his 
pecuniary or proprietary interest, that de- 
clarant had competent knowledge of the 
fact declared and that declarant had ro 
probable motive to falsify the facet de- 
clared.—Citizens Bank of Warrenton yy. 
Moore, No. 114; C. C. A. 4, cert. (20 F. (2d) 
791; 46 F. (2d) 307). 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Actions— 

Evidence—Sufficiency— 

Sufficiency of evidence in action under 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act to establish 
negligence and liability of railroad for al- 
leged failure of train ahead to throw out 
signal fuses in dense fog with resultant 
rear-end collision causing injuries to train- 
men on a following train who were al- 
legedly driving said train through fog at 
40 miles per heur.—Grand Trunk Western 
Ry. Co. v. Heatlie et al., Nos. 127-8-9; C, Cc. 
A. 6, cert. (Apr. 15, 1931). 5 
Fedetal Employers’ Liability Act—Actions— 

Jurisdiction+Joint liability—Actions for- 

eign railroad and railroad doing business 

in State— 

Whether action in State court of Mis- 
sourt under Federal Employers’ Liability Act 
can be maintained against foreign railroad 
corporation haying no lines in Missouri, 
despite undue burden as to such railroad 
on interstate commerce, by recson of fact 
that another railroad operating, under 
license, in Missouri is joined «=s codefendant, 
where joint liability is alleged because of 
operating contraat between iwo defendants, 
and when the second railroad must in its 
deiense use the same employes of the iirst 
railroad who must be brought to Missourl 
trom Colorado, and when the second rail- 
road can be sued and served with process 
in Colorado.—Denver & Rio Grande Western 


Railroad Co. et al. v. ‘erte, etc., No, 130; 
Mo. Sup. Ct., cert. (March 13, 1931) ; 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Actions— 


Verdict—Curing verdict for execessive dam- 

ages— 

Whether 
eral Employers 


verdict in action under Fed- 
Liability Act, claimed so ex- 
cessive aS to demonstrate that it was the 
result of passion or prejudice, couid be 
cured by remittitur or only by new trial.— 
Grand Trunk Western Railway Co. v. Heatlie 
et al.. Nos. 127-8-9; C. C. A. 6, cert, (April 
15, 1931). : 

Federa! Employers’ Liability Act (see Cor- 
porations). eee 
Insurance—Actions on policies—Adimissibility 
of evidence—Application for insurance— 
Whether sections 656 and 679 of Kentucky 
statutes providing that the whoiec of agree- 
ment shall be incorporated in policy of in- 
surance and that references to applica- 
tion or by-laws shall not be admitted in 
evidence in suit on policy unless attached 
thereto, and providing that “policy and the 
rules and regulations shall be printed and 
no portion. thereof shall be in type smatier 
than brevier,”’ precluded the introduction of 
and application in defense of suit on policy, 
it being contended that attached applica- 
tion was reduced in size and not legible.— 


Gay v. New York Life Insurance Co., No. 
124; C. C. A. 6, cert. (37 F. (2d) 634; 48 F. 
(2d) 595). 


the facts in that case differ so sub- 
stantially from the facts here that we do 
not regard that decision as controlling 
this. 


In the Boston case the city condemned 
for use as a public street a parcel of land 
owned in fee by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, but over which an abutting owner 
had an easement of way, light and air. 
The owners of the dominant and servient 
esiates, together with a mortgagee, being 
all the parties having any interest in the 
land, avrecd among themselves by stipu- 
lation filed in the cause, that the prop- 
erty should be appraised in condemnation 
as an unrestricted fee, and paid for ac- 
cordingly by one lump sum. 

The city contended that the land and 
the titles must be taken as they actually 
stood, and not as stipulated by the parties 
in interest; that the servient estate must 
be valued as diminished by the servitude, 
and that the dominant esiate could not 
be substantially injured by adding a pub- 


lic easement for way, light and air, 
over property already subject to the 
priyate easement for the same 
, purposes. 
Contract Irrelevant 
In upholding the contentions of the 
city, the court rejected the agreement 


of the parties as creating a fictitious title 
that no one owned, and a _ theoretical 
loss that no one suffered. 

The court thereupon dealt with the 
property, and the interests therein, as 
they actually stood, and not as the axuree- 
ment provided they might be taken to 
stand. 

The court 
stitutional 


that the 
controlling 


there stated 
provision 


con- 
the 


' 


Insurance—Contract—Effective date of pol- 
icy—Duty of insured to disclose change 
in health before delivery of policy— 
Whether insurance policy dated March 20 

and delivered to insured on April 29, but 

for which first premium was paid, claimed 
in advance, on March 13, became effective 
on March 13 and not on date of delivery 
of policy; and, if so, whether insurer ac- 
cepted risk of change in insured's’ health 
from that date and insured was not obli- 
gated to divulge any change in his health 


after that date.—Gay v. N. ¥. Life Ins. Co., 
No. 124: C. C. A. 6, cert. (36 F. (2d) 634; 
48 F. (2d) 595). 


Insurance—Reformation of policy—Proceed- 
ings—Evidence—Sufficiency— 

May court of equity, after loss has oc- 
curred, reform poli of insurance so as to | 
make it cover such ioss, allegedly upon evi- | 
dence of president of assured that he told 
soliciting agent, when ordering policy, that 
he wanted it to cover such loss, where said 
testimony is allegedly opposed to documen- 
tary evidence and is uncorroborated except 
by conflicting statements of soliciting agent. 
~American Automobile Ins. Co. v. Castle, 
Roper & Mathews et al., No. 119; C. C. A, 8, | 
cert. (48 F. ¢2d) 523). 

Interstate commerce 






Master and servant (see Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act; Seamen). 

Negligence (see Seamen). 

Oil and gas—Regulation and control—Con- | 
trol of production—Oklahoma Curtailment | 
Act—Validity— | 
Constitutionality 

ment Act vesting 


(see Corporations). | 
| 
| 
| 


of Oklahoma Curtail- | 
Oklahoma Corporation 

Commission ‘with power to investigate and 

determine from time to time the actual, | 
value of such erude oil or petroleum by | 

standards herein provided” upon which by | 
the Commission “the taking of crude oil or 
petroleum from any oil bearing sand or 
sands in the State of Oklahoma at a time | 
when there is not a market demand there- 

for at the well at a price equivalent to the | 
actual value of such crude oil or petroleum” | 
is prohibited.—Champlin Refining Co. v. | 

Corporation Commission of Oklahoma et al., 
No. 122; D. C., D, W. Okla., appl. | 

Pledges—Delivery and possession—What | 
constitutes— | 
Where debtor of bank was asked by bank 

for additional security and delivered to of- | 

ficer thereof certain railway bonds which 
the officer retained in his possession until 
he submitted them to debtor to obtain cer- | 
tain endorsements, but the bonds were sent 

by debtor to another who held them to | 
institute foreclosure suit against railway, | 
was it necessary in order that bank estab- | 
lish lien upon said bonds that the bonds 

should have been delivered to the bank | 
directly, instead of to claimed trustee, and 
should hate remained in bank’s possession 
and not held by trustee for its benefit; 
could bank redeliver bonds to _ pledgor 

(debtor) through the trustee for a special 

purpose.—Citizens Bank of Warrenton v. 

Moore, Wo. 114; C. C. A. 4, cert. (20 F. (2d) 

791; 46 F. (2d) 307). 

Process (see Corporations). 

Public service commissions (see Telephones). 

Public utilities (see Telephones). 

Reformation of instruments (see Insurance). | 

Railroads (see Corporations; Federal Em- | 
ployers’ Liability Act). 

Seamen—Personal injuries—Degree of care 
in furnishing equipment, etc.— 

Whether in action at law under Merchant | 
Marine Act of 1920 for personal injuries 
the care required of employers in furnish- 
ing seamen with equipment and appliances | 
was properly announced in an instruction | 
that “employers of seamen may hot be in- 
surers, but a much higher degree of care 
must be required of them than is required 
of employers of shore servants.’’—States 
Steamship Co. vy. Wychyel, No. 132; Oreg. 
Sup. Ct., cert. (March 10, 1931). 
Seamen—Personal injuries—Liability of 

owner of vessel—Res ipsa loquitor doc- 

trine— | 

Whether doctrine of res ipsa loquitor was 
plicable in action at law under Merchant 
ine Act of 1920 as to situation in which 
seaman alleged personal injuries resulted 
from improper placing of hatch cover upon 
which he siepped under direction of ship's 
officers and which hatch’ cover tipped, 
precipitating him into hold of ship—States 
Steamship Co. v. Wychgel., No. 132; Oreg. 
Sup. Ct., cert. (March 10, 1931). 

Shipping (see Towage). 

Telephone.—Regulation and control—Order 
permitting connection of exchanges— 
Jurisdiction of Public Service Commis- 

sion of Indiana to enter order permitting 
residents of Versailles. Ind., to connect 

telephone lines from their offices and places 
of business to farmers’ mutual exchange lo- 
cated outside city limits and constructed 
by said tarmers after telephone company 

Operating in the city had raised switching 

charges against them, it having been ruled 
below that only private and individual privi- 

leges were involved and that therefore the 

Commicsion was without authority.—Public 

Service Commission of Indiana et al. v. 

Batesville Telephone Co., No, 120; C. C. A. 

7. cert. (46 F. (2d) 226). 

Towage—Injvry to tow—Damages—Applica- 
tion of rule for division of damages— 
Where there is secondary negligence on 
art of a large steame: damaged while 
being shoved stern first by a single tug at 

her bow. does the admiralty law of division 

of damages apply.—Great Lakes Towing Co. 

v. Kinsman Transit Co., No. 134; C. C. A. 

6. cert 








Towage—Iniury to tow—Duty of tow to keep 
efficient loakout— 
Whether lake steamer being shoved stern 
first by a single tow at her bow down a 


river and through a gap in the breakwater 
owed any duty to keep an efficient look- 
out at her stern to take timely and efficient 
steps to keep her stern out of danger in 
approaching the gap; and, if so. whether 
the steamer failed in such duty.—Great 
Lakes Towing Co. v. Kinsman Transit Co., 
No. 134; C. C. A. 6, cert. 
TAXATION 

Hawaii—Income tax—Situs of intangibles— 

Whether resident of Hawaii was liable to 
territorial income tax on income derived 
from stock dividends, interest on bank de- 
posits and on Federal, State and municipal 





bonds, and from her undivided proportionate 
Share of her deceased father's estate held in 
trust by a New York trust company, when 
none of the certificates representing such 
stocks. bonds and securities nor any por- 
tion of the bank deposits or the trust es- | 
tate have ever been in Hawaii and said | 


property and income is controlled and han- 
dled by a resident of New York, her at- 
torney in fact. who had plenary authority 
to manage and control her business affairs. 

Hill v. Carter, No. 125; C. C. A. 9, cert. 
(47 F. (2d) 869) 


right of eminent domain “merely re- 
quires that an owner of property taken 
should be paid for what is taken from 
him. It deals with persons, not with 
tracts of land, and the question is what 


has the owner lost, not what has the 
taker gained.” 
So, in this case, we are not dealing 


merely with a tract of land, but with the 
persons holding interests therein, and the 
verdict as confirmed allows to the land- 
lord and to the tenant the appraised value 
of each estate. 

And so the ement for removal made 
by these parties at anoiher time, for an- 





oiher purpose, and aficeting no interests 
but their own, must be rejected here as 
irrelevant, when set up by the United 
States to control its condemnation pro- 
ceedings against the tenant's interest in 
the land. 

But applying the general language of 


the Boston case as quoted above, to the 
present controversy, the United States 
contends that the tenant here hag lost 


nothing by the taking of the property. 
He reserved the right to re- 
move his structures whenever the 


landlord should terminate his tennancy; 
now that the United States has terminated 
his tenancy by taking the land. he may 


exercise his right and remove his struc- 
tures 
Nothing has been taken from him. Only 


his performance of an inevitable obligation 
has been acceleraied. 

But much the same argument could be 
made in support of murder, for all that 
any murderer ever did was to accelerate 
the debt that every mortal owes to nature. 

If the structures here in question had| 


Stevenson 


Rulings by Board 
Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated June 8 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, 
Executor of the Estate of Neff E. Parish. 
Docket No. 34045. 


A certain stock transaction involved 
herein held not to be an exchange of 
stock for stock within the meaning of 
the taxing act, 


C. A. Cochran. Docket Nos. 37774, 45081. 


The peitioner under his father’s will 
took a vested remainder interest in 
certain real estate subject to a life 
estate in favor of petitioner’s mother, 
Petitioner’s father died April 12, 1913. 
On Jan. 11, 1919, the petitioner and 
his mother entered into an agreement 
to sell the real estate upon a deferred- 
payment plan. Petitioner’s mother died 
June 9, 1931. Held, that the petitioner 
acquired his interest in the real estate 
upon his father’s death on April 12, 
1913, and that the value thereof on 
that date is the correct base to be 
used in computing petitioner’s taxable 
gain. Held, further, that petitioner's 
gain in each of the years 1924, 1925, 
and 1926 was correctly computed by 
the respondent upon the basis of an 
installment sale in 1919. 


Consolidated Oil 
Docket No. 43416. 

1. Where the petitioner voluntarily 
changes its accounting period from a 
calendar year hasis to a fiscal year 
basis ending Noy. 30, Held, that a 
Statutory net loss incurred in the 11 
months period ending Nov. 30, 1922, 
may not be carried forward to that 
part of the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 
1924, which fell in 1923 and which is 
taxable under the Revenue Act of 1921. 
Dorsey Drug Co., 7 B. T. A. 229; Strain 
Bros. Inc., 19 B. T. A. 601, followed. 

2. Where petitioner sold its crude oil 
to another corporation at a price pay- 
able part in cash and part in the fully 
paid and nonassessable stock of such 
other corporation, the fair market 
value of such stock at the time it is 
received in payment should be in- 
cluded as a part of petitioner’s gross 
income in the years when received. 

3. Where petitioner transferred 250,- 
000 shares of stock of a par value of 
$1.00 per share, which it owned in 
another corporation, to such other cor- 
poration in consideration of its assum- 
ing and agreeing to pay $22,055.86 of 
indebtedness, which petitioner owed, 
and where petitioner has been released 
from the payment of such indebted- 
ness, such transaction is one in which 
gain or loss is recognized and such 
gain or loss will be determined by 
using as a basis the cost of the stock 
to petitioner which was transferred. 


Company. 


Two States Clarify Law 
On Gasoline Price Signs 


ted States Daily — ves 


LINCOLN, NEsR., June 8, | 


It was the intention of the Legislature 
in prohibiting the use of certain signs 
by gasoline dealers, that the public should 
be informed by a sign showing in large 


letters the price for which gasoline was) 


being sold and to prohibit a dealer from 


{creating an impression by his sign that 


he was collecting for or from the pur- 
chaser the 4 cents gasoline tax. The At- 
torney General of Nebraska, C. A. Soren- 
sen, has so ruled. 

We have grave doubt as to the right 
to use a sign reading “Gasoline 16 cents 
per gallon includes 4 cents tax,” the 
opinion says. Signs reading “Gasoline 16 
cents per gallon includes State tax,” and 
“Gasoline 16 cents per gallon” may be 
used, it was held. 





HarrisBurG, Pa,, June 8. 
Owners of gasoline service stations and 
all others engaged in the retail sale of 
gasoline are required under the new law 
to state the rate of the gasoline tax of 3 
cents a gallon separately from the price 
of gasoline on all price display signs, 
Secretary Clyde L. King of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Revenue annonuced 
recently. 


Oregon Allows Deduction 
Of Old Intangible Taxes 


Satem, Orec., June 8, 
The amount of intangibles taxes paid 
during the year 1930, under chapter 429, 
G. L., 1929, should be allowed as a de- 
duction in computing the personal income 
tax under chapter 448, G, L., 1929, the 
Oregon Attorney General's office has 
ruled. No such deduction should be per- 
mitted in computing the new intangibles 
tax under chapter 335, O. L., 1931, the 
opinion held. 


Authority Over Filing Fees 
Is Construed in Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., June 8. 


The new Oklahoma Tax Commission is 
without authority to collect license and 


| filing fees now paid the Corporation Com- 


mission by applicants for bus and truck, 
ice and cotton gin permits, Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Berry King has ruled. The col- 
lection of filing fees is an exercise of the 
police power, not the taxing power, he de- 
clared. 


Collector of Customs 
Named at Los Angeles 


Sr. Pau, MINN., June 8. 

President Hooyer, it was announced at 

the White House on June 5, has ap- 

pointed Dr. Howard W. Seager, of Los 

Angeles, Calif., to be Collector of Customs 

for customs collection district No. 27, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles. 


Vehicles of Other States 
Subjected to Alabama Tax 


Montcomery, ALA, June 8. 
Motor vehicles licensed by other States 
and used for hire within Alaoama are 
liable for Alabama license, the Attorney 
Jeneral of that State has ruled. The mat- 
ter came up in connection with concerns 
making only three or four trips into Ala- 
pama during the year, the opinion ex- 
plained. 





Journal of the Court of 
Claims of the United States 


June & 1931 


Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
Justice, and Hons, William R Green, | 
Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas §. Wil- | 


liams and Richard §. Whaley, Associate | 


Judges. 

Admitted to practice: Mr. Clyde D. 
Garrett, 

Case argued and submitted: 34680. Ordnance 
Engineering Company by Mr Eugene V 
Myers and Mr. George Shields for plaintiff 


and Mr. H. C. Workman tor defendani 


been built by the landlord, they would 
bave been taken and paid for by the 
Government without question, as the Gov- 
ernment concedes they are now part of 
ihe realty. Is the tenant's reserved power 
of removal as against the landlord's termi- 
nation of the lease, to work a forfeiture 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 4.) | 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BROKERS—Duties and liabilities to client—Personal interest in transaction—Sale 
of property to straw man—Liability for profits— 

A real estate broker who sold land, for which he had been authorized to find a 
purchaser, to a straw man for his own benefit without disclosing to the owner his 
interest in the transaction, was liable to the owner for his profits on the resale of 
the property. 

Lafferty v. Moll; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 217, May 11, 1931. 


« 


» 





COURTS—Rules of decision—Opinions of appellate courts--Per curiam opinions— 
A decision of the North Carolina Supreme Court contained in a per curiam opin- 
ion has as much force as a precedent for what it decides as more extended opinions 
with fuller citation of authorities. 
Bigham v, Foor et al.; N. C, Sup, Ct., No, 464, May 20, 1931, 





DEEDS—Exceptions and reservations—Railroad right of way—Validity—Indefinite- 
ness of deseription— 

An exception or reservation, in a deed, of a right of way for railroad purposes 
without a description of the particular part of the land which was to constitute 
such right of way was void because too general and indefinite to be given effect, on 
the condemnation of a right of way through the land by a railroad company 16 
years after the execution of the deed and the payment by the company as com- 
pensation for the right of way taken of an amount seven and one-half times the 
purchase price of the entire property at the time of the execution of the deed. 

Justice et al. v. Justice et al.; Ky. Ct. Appls., May 19, 1931. 


DIVORCE—Alimony—Failure of decree to specify definite amount ultimately to 
be paid— 

A divorce decree, in so far as it provides for the payment of alimony at a certain 
sum per month without fixing a definite amount ultimately to be paid, was void 
and subject to attack on motion after the expiration of the term of court at which 
the decree was entered. 

Oder v. Oder; Oklt. Sup. Ct., No. 19962, 


MARRIAGE—Validity—Incapacity of parties—Marriage under age specified by 
statute without consent of parents— 

Where a boy 17 years of age married girl 15 years of age without the consent 
of their parents, as required by an Oklahoma statute and the boy died before an- 
nullment proceedings were instituted, the girl was his legal surviving wife, since 
the marriage, although in violation of the statute, was not void, but was merely 
voidable, 

White et al. v. McGee et al.; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 19593. 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Liability for injuries—Family purpose doctrine— 
Owner's liability for injuries caused by son’s friend while driving car without own- 
er’s permission—Dangerous instrumentality 

The owner of an automobile who permitted her son to use the tar for his own 
pleasure, was not liable, under the so-called “family purpose” doctrine, for injuries 
caused by the negligence of a friend of the son in driving the automobile with the 
son's permission, where the son's friend, at the time of the accident, was driving 
the car without the knowledge, permission, or direction of the owner and was not 
engaged in the owner's business; such doctrine cannot be extended to third persons 
who are not operating the automobile under the immediate direction of the owner 
and in the performance of his work merely upon the theory that an automobile 
is a dangerous instrumentality, since the operation and use of automobiles has 
become so thoroughly established as to preclude the application of extraordinary 
rules of liability merely by reason of the fact that if recklessly used it may become 
a dangerous instrumentality. 

Turof v. Burch; D.C. Ct. Appls., No. 5019, June 1, 1931. 





POLICE POWER—Extent of power—Ordinance requiring report by persons engaged 
in transfer business—Validity—Involuntary servitude—Due process of law—Equal 
protection of laws— 

A New Orleans ordinance which requires persons engaged in the business of 
moving household goods or personal effects other than baggage from one place of 
abode to another to make a report to the chief of police of the name of a person whose 
property has been moved and the place from and the place to which the property 
has been moved is not unconstitutional as to a person engaged in the transfer 
business on the ground that it violates his rights under the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Amendments of the Federal Constitution by imposing additional involuntary 
labor upon him, or on the ground that it arbitrarily deprives him of his property 
without due process of law, or on the ground that it deprives him of the equal 
protection of the law, or on the ground that it abridges and infringes his right and 
privilege of managing and controlling his private business for his own benefit and 
use in a way not inconsistent with the law and good morals. 

Schick v, City of New Orleans et al.; C. C. A. 5, No. 5884, May 16, 1931. 


STATUTES—Amendments—Insufficiency of title to sustain body of act—Effect of 
invalidity of Amendatory Act on amended statute— 

An act of the Texas Legislature which purported in its title to amend the criminal 
statute making the desertion of a wife or child “in destitute or necessitous cir- 
cumstances” a misdemeanor so as to make the offense a felony, but which, in the 
hody of the act, omitted the quoted words so as to make desertion an offense re- 
gardless of the circumstances of éhe wife or children, was unconstitutional in that 
the provisions of the act were not covered by the title as required by the Constitu- 
tion; the old statute remained in effect, in view of the fact that it was not expressly 
repealed by the Amendatory Act and a defendant who was convicted on an indict- 
ment charging desertion of children was not entitled to discharge upon habeas 
corpus by reason of the invalidity of the Amendatory Act. 

Hearisill, ex parte; Texas Ct. Cr. Appls., No. 13872, May 6, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


EMINENT DOMAIN—Right to compensation—Tenant’s interests in filling station 
structures under agreement for removal on termination of tenancy—Structures as 
real estate instead of personalty— 

A tenant in possession of lots in the District of Columbia which were being con- 
demned by the Government in eminent domain proceedings was entitled to com- 
pensation for the reasonable value of filling station buildings and apparatus which 
he had built on and attached to the land under an agreement with the landlord 
giving him the right to remove the buildings and the apparatus on the termination 
of the tenancy, since such structures did not, by reason of such agreement, become 
personality for which no compensation was payable by the Government on its con- 
demnation of the land, but on attachment to the land became real estate and were 
to be so treated at the time of condemnation, notwithstanding the agreement.— 
United States v. Seagren. (D.C, Ct. Appls.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 834, June 9, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 


DBEDUCTIONS—Expenses—Fee paid attorney to secure favorable legislation— 
Where the taxpayer would have been prohibited from selling certain motor fuel 
in Alabama if it had not been exempted from the standard test, he was entitled to 
deduct as a business expense the fee paid to an attorney employed to represent in 
& public and legitimate manner to the Governor and legislative committee the ad- 
visability of passing a bill under which the fuel in question could be sold.—Lucas 





Deduction in Tax + 


Based on Fee to 


Attorney Allowed 


Compensation for Work in 
Obtaining Favorable Leg- 
islation Construed as 
Business Expense 


New Or.eans, LA, 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
v. 
, C. T. Worrorp. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
No. 6009. 

Petition for review of decision of Board 
of Tax Appeals. 

G. A. Youncoguist, SEwaLt Key, NORMAN 
D. KetLer, C. M. Cuarest, R. N. SHAW 
(J. Louis MonarcuH and J. P. Jackson 
on the brief), for petitioner; Gro. W, 
Yancey (Lonpon, Yancey & BREWER On 
the brief), for respondent. - 

Before Bryan, SrisLeEy and HUvtTCHESON, 
Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
May 20, 1931 
Bryan, Circuit Judge—tThis is a peti- 
tion by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to review a decision of the Board 


of Tax Appeals allowing the respondent 
taxpayer, in computing his net income for 
the year 1920, to deduct an amount which 
he paid as a fee to his attorney for services 
in connection witia certain proposed legis- 
lation designed to fix standards of motor 
fuel for the State of Alabama based on 
tests of high-grade gasoline. 15 B. T. A. 
1225, 


G. T. Wofford, the respondent, during 
the taxable year was engaged in the State 
of Alabama in the business of buying and 
selling gasoline, oils, greases, etc., and also 
selling of motor fuel known as Woco Pep 
which contained benzol as well as gasoline. 
The selling of Woco Pep, because of its 


|ingredients, would have been prohibited 


|ous committees of the Legislature, 


|sonably necessary 


in Alabama by the proposed legislation, 
Wofford employed an attorney who pre- 
pared a bill under which Woco Pep could 
be sold without being subjected to the 
standard test proposed for high grade 
gasoline. The attorney appeared before 
the Governor, Attorney General, and vari- 
ex- 
plained and advocated the passage of the 
bill which he had drawn, and that bill 
was enacted into law. He was not em- 
played or expected to do more than he 
did. 


Fee Held Business Expense 


The amount of the fee charged and 
paid is conceded to have been reasonable, 
but the deduction of that amount is op- 
posed by the Commissioner on the ground 
that it was not an ordinary and necessary 
expense of respondent's business” 


The Revenue Act of 1918, which is ap- 
plicable here, allows as deductions in com- 
puting net incomes “all the ordinary and 
lecessary expenses paid or incurred during 
the taxable year in carrying on any trade 
or business.” 26 U. S. C. A. section 986, 


Respondent would not have been permits 
ted to sell the motor fuel known as Woco 
Fep if it had not been examined from the 
standard test prescribed for gasoline by 
the proposed legislalation. It was reae- 
to employ counsel, 
directly connected with 


The fee was 


|1espondent’s business, and was therefore 


a. business expense. Kornhauser v. United 


States, 276 U. S. 145. It is suggested 
by petitioner that the fee was not 
deductible because it was spent for 
lobbying purposes. The attorney was 


employed, not to secure the passage or 
defeat of any legislation, but to represent, 
by argument in a public and legitimate 
manner, to the Governor and to the legis- 


| lative committees the injurious effect the 


legislation first proposed would hawe upon 
the respondent’s business. Neither what 
was agreed to be done nor what was ace 
tually done constituted lobbying. Drume 
mond vy. Steele, 11 F. (2) 595. 

The petition for review is denied. 


Michigan Places New Levy 
On Gasoline for Aircraft 


LANSING, MICcH., June 8, 

Under a new Michigan law ‘Act 56) @& 
tax of 3 cents per gallon is imposed on 
all gasoline sold or used in producing or 
generating power for propelling aircraft 
using any State, county, township or 
municipal or public air port or landing 
field in the State. 

The act provides that all moneys re- 
ceived from aviation gasoline taxes, lie 
censing of schools of aviation, air ports, 
air-port managers, instructors and regis- 
tration of aircraft shall be paid into a 





v. Wofford. (C. C. A. 5.)—6 U.S. Daily, 834, June 9, 1931. newly created “State aeronautics fund.” 
‘ 
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The advertisement appearing in this posi- 
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If at any time we can serve you, either with bonds or 
casualty insurance, please provide us with the opportu- 
We have a nation-wide agency force—at your com- 


Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
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of New York 


John R. English 
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Home Office: 80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Frank G. Morris 
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“A Multiple Line Casualty and Surety Company” 
Surplus to Policyholders—$2,800,147.48 
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. Trade Conditions 


| imports of that cereal are valued at about 
It is alleged that the republic | 


| $2,000,000. 
could produce enough domestic rice to 


satisfy the local market. It is reported 
that there is much division of opinion 


TUESDAY, JUNE 9, 1931 — 


Abroad Described 
In Weekly Survey 


Business and Industry in 
Various Foreign Nations 
Are Analyzed by the De- 
partment of Commerce | 





Business conditions in foreign countries | 
are reviewed in the weekly survey of world 
trade just issued by the Department of 
Commerce. (The section of the survey 
dealing with conditions in Great Britain 
and Canada was published in the issue of | 
June 8.) The concluding section of the 
survey follows in full text: 


Australia 


Australia—A conference of Australian 
Premiers has agreed to reduce state and | 
federal expenditures by 20 per cent, taking 
expenditures during 1929-30 as a basis. 
The conference also praposes to conyert | 
all internal government loans to 4 per 
cent issues and to force conversion by a| 
special tax. Government issues are being 
adversely affected by these proposals 
Savings banks have agreed to reduce in- | 
tqzeat on deposits provided trading banks 
concur. Exchange is slightly firmer. Direct 
telephone service between Perth and Bris- 
bane has been inaugurated and daily air 
mail service between Melbourne and | 
Hobart is in operation. 


Cuba 


Cuba.—Business in Cuba during May | 
eontinued to develop unfavorable aspects, 
with little or nothing to offset them. De- 
velopments in the political situation ad- 
versely affected the movement of what 
business there was in sight. Merchants 
throughout the island were hesitant about 
undertaking the carrying out of orders 
involving transportation to any distance, 
and the building-up of stocks of goods | 
was avoided. There was a damper on all | 
activity, with notable quiet prevailing in 
the city streets. 

Bank clearings at Habana during the 
first 16 days of May totaled $20,991,229 as 
against $43,235,469 in the same part of 
May, 1930. The April clearings were $40,- 
646,452, as compared with $80,403,850 in 
April, 1930, and $112,677,450 in April, 1924, | 
The gross earnings of the United Rail- | 
ways during three completed weeks end- | 
ing in mid-May were $401,327, compared | 
with $1,013,000 in the corresponding weeks | 
of 1930. | 

Reports of collections at the Habana | 
branches of six of the leading banks dur- | 
ing April, 1931, showed drafts received | 
for collection amounting to $4,925,908.92 | 
as against $6,414,658.24 during April, | 
1930; drafts paid amounted to $4,- 
482,408.78, as compared with $7,161,379.78 
for the same period of last year; while 
items returned unpaid’ totaled $1,290,- 
275.31 as compared with $781,663.86 (for 
five banks only) during April of 1930. The 
Merchants’ Association of Habana has de- 
cided to hold trading sessions on two days 
of the week only, instead of every day 
as heretofore. 





Dominican Republic 


Dominican Republic.—The general tone 
of business is a little brighter, with gen- 


eral retail buying showing a considerable | 


improvement during the first part of May. 
Reliable wholesale houses are showing in- 
creased interest in stocking merchandise, 
and textile sales show a slight improve- 
ment, The automobile market remains 
poor. 
credit abnormally tight, particularly on 
the part of wholesale firms. The Depart- 


Collections are still very slow, and | 


ment of Labor estimates that employment | 


conditions show no improvement over 
April, but the consensus of private opin- 
ion indicates at least a 5 per cent decrease 
in employment. There is great enthusiasm 
over the prospects of the coming rice 


crop, which is estimated by the Dominican | 


Department of Agriculture to amount to 
16,500 short tons. The acreage sown to 
rice this year is estimated at 46,000 acres 
in the northern part of the country, and 
19,000 acres in the southern part. Rice 
is an extremely important item of diet 
in the Dominican Republic and annual 


Effort Made to Adjust 


Eighteen Coal Strikes | 


Eighteen strikes in coal mines in the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., area, with 5,590 men pro- 


testing working conditions, were brought | 


before the Department of Labor during 
the week ended June 6, with nine other 
labor disputes, for settlement by the Con- 
ciliation Service, according to informa- 


tion furnished by Director Hugh L. Ker- | 


win. Meanwhile, old strikes in a number 
of West Virginia coal mines, 
more than 2,600 workers, were adjusted 
by the Service, Mr. Kerwin announced. 
None of the 27 new cases was adjusted, 
but nine old ones were adjudicated, and 
at the close of the week there were 58 
strikes and 28 controversies which had 
not reached the strike stage awaiting set- 





involving | 


tlement. Following is a list of the new 
disputes: 
Riverseam Coal Co., West Virginia Strike | 


of 300 miners; pending; wages and conditions 
Macaroni Workers, Chicago—Strike of 150 
macaroni workers; pending; 


Iron Workers, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Strike of an 


unreported number of iron workers; cause 
unreported. 

Carnegie Coal Co., Pittsburgh area.—Strike 
of 300 coal miners; pending; working condi- 
tions 

Cedar Grove Coal Co., Pittsburgh area.— 


Strike of an wnreported number of miners 


pending; working conditions 

Allsburg and McDonald Mines. Pittsburgh 
area.—Strike of 900 coal miners; pending; 
working conditions. 

Paisley Coal Co., Mines, Pittsburgh area 
Strike of 125 miners; pending; working con- 
ditions 


Terminal Co., Castle Shannon Mine—Strike 


wage reduction. | 


of 300 miners; pending; working conditions. | 
Terminal Co., Norning Mine.—Strike ef 450 
miners; pending; working conditions 
Terminal Co., Coverdale Mine.—Strike of 600 
mirters; pending; working conditions 
Carnegie Co Hazel Mine.—-Strike of 200 
miners; pending; working conditions 
Valley Co., Soudan Mine.—Strike of 400 


miners; pending: working conditions 


John H. Jones interests, Pittsburgh area 
Strike of 200 miners; pending; working eon- 
ditions | 

Pittsburgh Co Mines, Pittsburgh area 
Strike of 1,000 miners pending; working 
conditions 

Hillman Coal and Coke Co., Bentleyville 
Pa—Strike of 150 miners; pending; working 
econaitions 

McClane Co Richill Mine—Strike of 150 
miners; ending; working conditions } 


Davis Coal and Coke Co 
Strike of 200 miners; 
ditions 

Duquesne Coal Co., 
200 miners; pending; working conditions 

Burgettstown Co., Paxton, Pa.—Strike of 55 
miners; pending; working conditions 

Gilmore Coal Co., Gilmore Mine 


Pittsburgh area 
pending; working con- 


Avella, Pa—Strike of 


Strike of 





India.—Commodity 
continue quiet. 


on the question of what protective meas- 
ures should be enacted to 
domestic rice 
interest in the coming rice crop, the mar- 
ket for rice machinery at the present time 
is good, 


industry. 


India 
markets in 


protect 
Because of 


The early outbreak of the 
monsoon is reported to be affecting the 


= — Se ee 





growth of jute plants. Both imports and | 
exports continue to decline in April. 


Irish Free State 

Irish Free State—Conditions continue 
quiet and prospects are unfavorable to 
improvement on the basis of cross-channel 
export. Buying generally is on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. While there is an under- 
tohe of confidence, money is tight and 
credit contracting in favor of cash sales. 
Collections are slow but relatively few bad 
debts are reported. American food prod- 
ucts, canned, dried and packed, show 
steady increases in spite of the generally 
downward tendency in imports. Agricul- 


Che Guited States 
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tural conditions continue fair but live- 
stock prices are falling. 


Japan 

Japan.—The Japanese Government is 
exerting all possible effort to improve the 
position of the silk industry by disposal 
of the heavy stocks overhanging the mar- 
ket. The Government and combined silk 
interests plan to have 63,800 bales of stored 
silk woven into textiles this year, export- 
ing the goods made from 23,800 bales of 
this total, and selling the balance in the 
domestic market. The steel manufacturers 
agree to continue production restriction 
through August. Seasonal improvement is 


noted in the artificial fertilizer market.’ bearing on business conditions on the 


The 45.000,000-yen 13-year government 
| bond issue, recently floated at 98.50, carry- 
ing a 5 per cent coupon, has been heavily 
oversubscribed. 


island during the next few months. On| 
May 21, some irresponsible persons cir- | 
culated handbills in San Juan alleging | 
that three of the local banks were in an 


unsound condition, resulting in a bank run 
on one of the San Juan banks and a run 
on the country branches of another bank. 
The banks affected and the government 
immediately took steps to counteract the 
erroneous information and restore the 
public confidence, with the result that 
deposits are being returned to the banks. 
The incident was of some benefit in that 
it has removed all doubts regarding the 
condition of local banks. Sales of electric 
current for power in the San Juan dis- 


Porto Rico 

Porto Rico.—Notwithstanding the slow 
movement of shipments from the island, 
business continues at a fairly satisfac- 
tory level, and collections are giving no 
unusual difficulties. The business com- 
munity is anxiously awaiting the fixing of 
prices for the large tobacco crop just 
harvested. The determination of the price 
of the tobacco will be an important factor 
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trict during April showed a substantial 
increase, the total amounting to 794,000 
kw. hours, as compared with 685,000 kw. 
hours sold during the previous month, and 
687,000 kw. hours sold during April a year 


ago. ‘The total of bank deposits on the 
island at the close of business on April 
30 were: Savings, $13,389,000; all other 
deposits, $23,192,000; comparative deposits 
a year ago were $12,989,000 and $24,088,- 
000, respectively. Registrations of new 








automobiles during the current month, to 
date, have been to the number of 175, as 
compared with registrations amounting to 
214 during the full month of May a year 
| ago. 








Don't Rasp Your Throat 
With Harsh 


Irritants 


eden Your 


“‘Reach for a 


LUCKY instead” 


What is the effect of irritation upon the 
throat? Here are the exact words of a 
noted authority retained by us to study 


this question. He,writes: 


"First, the vocal chords, on account of 
their delicacy of structure, would be 
the first tissues to give indication of 
irritation, evidenced by the huskiness 
of the smoker’s voice, the result of ree 
laxed tension and slower vibration 
of the vocal chords. The next site of 
irritation would be the tissues adjacent 
to the vocal chords comprising the 
larynx, therefore the general focal 
point of the irritation would be in the 
voice box represented externally by 


the Adam’s Apple.” 


So—Consider your Adam's Apple. Be 
careful in your choice of cigarettes. Don’t 
rasp your throat with harsh irritants. 
Reach for a LUCKY instead. 


250 miners; pending; working conditions 
Oak Ridge Co. Hastings, Pa.—Strike of 110 
miners; pending; working conditions 
Pocketbook Makers, New York: City—Strike 
of 2.500 pocketbook makers; pending; wages 
cut haut 25 per cent TUNE IN=— 
Universal Leather Co., Fall River, Mass The Lucky Strike 
Strike of 140 pocketbook makers; pending; Dance Orches 
Wages cut 10 cents per hour 
Saul Mutterpear!l Factory New Bedford, | tra, every Tues- 
Mass.—Strike of 150 pocketbook makers; pend- | day, Thursday 
ing wanes 10 cents per neur., . “ and Saturday 
Jentral igh Vocational. Schoo crie Pa : 
Strike of Sr” carpenters; pending; strike for | evening over 
increase N. B. C. net- 
Oxford Theater, Philadelphia, Pa.—Strike | works, 
of an unreported number of stage hands 
pending: cause unreported 
Building Trades, Shreveport, La.—Contro- 


versy with an unreported number of building | 
craftsmen; 
@ day. 





pending; cut from §13.to §9 per | 


© 1931. The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 
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Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays 


Sunshine Mellows —Heat Purifies 
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To Cost of Gas Utility Facilities and Health Measures Among 


Recent Government Improvements 


Most Appliances Declared 
Not to Be More Expensive 
To Operate When Press- 
ure Is Increased 


The Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Commerce, is quoted in a report filed 
June 8 with the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia by 
the Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Com- 
pany as favoring a maximum gas press- 
ure of 10 or 12 inches. ; 

The Bureau suggests, in a letter in- 
corporated in the report, that in the Dis- 
trist of Columbia “the maximum press- 
ure in any district shall not be greater than 
10 inches (or 12 inches) of water column 
and the pressure in any district shall not 
fall below one-third the maximum press- 
ure specified in any other district.” 

The Bureau definitely asserts in its 
letter that increased pressure of gas, in 
the case of a majority of appliances, does 
not result in increased gas bills. 


Complaints Received 

Complaints have been made to the Dis- 
trict Commission that pressure in excess 
of eight inches last Winter caused a large 
number of excessively high bills to con- 
sumers. The rules of the Commission 
provide for a maximum pressure of six 
inches, but the company several months} 
ago was authorized to increase the press- 
ure temporarily to 8 inches. The Com- 
mission has under consideration § the 
rescinding of this temporary order. 
-“Our ideas*on this subject,” the Bureau 
is quoted as stating, “have changed 
greatly in recent years and the higher 
pressures now employed have in the main 
tended toward economy and satisfactory 
service. 

“In the majority of appliances an in- 
creased rate of supply does not result in 
a loss of efficiency. A large portion of 
the domestic appliances in use show im- 
proved efficiency when the rate of gas 
supply is increased above the manufac- 
turer's rating until incomplete combustion 
is encountered and frequently even be- 
yond that point. 


Effect of Higher Pressure 


“In the case of the majority of ap- 
pliances an increase of pressure does not 
therefore result in increased gas bills, even 
though no adjustment is made. We would 
not expect that an increase in pressure 
even without a readjustment of appliances 
would result in materially increased gas 
bills.” 

The Bureau also declares that the limit 
of 100 per cent of the minimum placed 
O11 pressure variations and in general use 
throughout the United States “is much too 
liberal to be satisfactory.” It is suggested, | 
therefore, with specific reference to Wash- 

* ington, that the following rule be adopted: 
. “The company shall divide its distribu- 
tion system into districts and shall specify 
for each district the maximum pressure to 
be maintained within that district. The 
pressure at the outlet,of any consumer's 
service pipe shall never be less than 50 
per cent of the maximum pressure specifi- 
fied for the district in which he is located. 
The maximum pressure in any district 
shall not be greater than 10 inches (or 12 
inches) of water column and the pressure 
in any district shali not fall below one- 
third the maximum pressure specified in 
any other district.” 





Santa Fe’s Control of Line 
At Los Angeles Contested | 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail-! 
road's control of the Los Angeles Junc- 
tion Railway, a terminal system serving 
an extensive industrial district in the vi- 
cinity of Los Angeles, Calif., is sought to 
be declared unlawful and set aside in 
the public interest in a brief filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission June 
8. The brief (I. C. C. Docket No. 23946) 
is by the Southern Pacific Company and 
the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad. 

Two years ago, the complainants advise 
the Commission, the Santa Fe acquired 
complete control of the Junction com- 
pany, whose rails connect with the Santa 
Fe, Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and 
Pacific Electric as their agency for re- 
ceiving and delivering freight of the in- 
dustries within the area served by the 
Junction system. The complainants added 
that the control acquisition was without 
authority of the Commission, substituted 
monopoly for the previous neutral con-* 
trol and independent operation, and dis- 
criminated against the other lines. 

The Commission is asked either to di- 
vest the Santa Fe of all interest and con- 
trol and to restore the previous status or! 
to require right of the complainant lines 
to use the Junction Company’s terminal 
facilities under mutually agreeable terms. 


| 





Bids Called for Building 
Of Highways in Texas 


AusTIn, Tex., June 8. 
Bids on 270 miles of new highway con- 
struction, to cost an estimated $4,962,000, 
have been called by the Highway Depart- 
ment for award of contracts June 22-23. 
The new projects include 150 miles of 
concrete paving, with much of this also 
to include grading and drainage struc- 
tures; 197 miles of additional grading 
and structures’ 16 miles of asphalt sur- 
facing and 5 miles of concrete base course. 
Work will be done in 33 counties. 


| work was in progress on 172.65 miles. 


| Systems. 


| other 





Unusual development along all lines , 
of endeavor in the national park and | 
monument system in the last two | 
years is described in a letter to Presi- 
dent Hoover from Horace M. Albright, 
Director of the National Park Service. 
Publication of the letter in full tert 
was begun in the issue of June 8 and 
proceeds as follows: 


With an appropriation of $96,850 for 
the control and the prevention of the 
spread of forest insect and tree diseases 
and for fire-prevention made available for 
the fiscal year 1931, more effective work 
was made possible than in previous years, 
when the expense for such activities was 
borne by the general appropriations. For 
the fiscal year 1932, $170,000 was appro- 
priated. These sums permit the under- 
taking of energetic measures. 


The value of fire lookouts, fire caches 
and organized programs of fire prevention 
and control, which includes construction 
of fire lanes, signal systems, and telephone 
lines, was amply demonstrated during the 
excessively dry Summer of 1930, when a 
total of 130 forest fires occurred. The ex- 
pense incident to the suppression of the 
49 more serious of these fires amounted 
to only $22,533.13, the others were sup- 
pressed by the regular park forces with- 
out additional cost. In 1927, a year of 
unusually severes fire hazard and before 
adequate funds had been made available, 
the cost of fighting forest fires amounted 
to $253,119.37. 

New impetus was given to the recon- 
struction of roads in the national parks 
and monuments. As the old mountainous 
roads constructed for horse-drawn vehicles 


| often could not be negotiated by automo- 


biles, so roads adequate to bear the com- 
paratively light automobile traffic of a 
decade ago were found utterly inadequate 
to stand the constant pounding given to 
them when almost the entire Nation took 
to the open highway. 

The Government, therefore, enlarged its 
program for the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, and improvement of roads and trails 
including bridges, in the national parks 
and national monuments under the juris- 


| diction of the Department of the Interior, 
| to bring them up to the proper standards, 


both in relation to the importance of the | 
areas they traversed and to the amount 
of travel they are now called upon to 
bear and must carry during the next few) 
years. 

Since 1925 appropriations for road and 
travel construction have amounted to $29,- 
000,000, and have been made available | 
as follows: 1925, $1,000,000; 1926, $1,500,- 
000; 1927, $2,000,000; 1928, $3,000,000; * 1929, 
$2,500,000; 1930, $5,000,000; 1931, $6,500,- 
000; 1932, $7,500,000. 


In addition, the Secretary of the In-| 
terior had authority to approve projects, 
incur obligations, and enter into contracts 
for additional work not exceeding a total 
of $2,500,000 for the fiscal year 1931, and 
$2,850,000 for the fiscal year 1932. 


General Supervision 
Of Minor Road Projects 


A skeleton engineering organization is 
maintained by the Service for general su- 
pervision of all construction, and han- 
dling minor projects of road and trail 
work, At the close of Sept. 30, 1930, 347.05 
miles of trails had been completed and 
An 
advance planning is made possible under 
the annual appropriation method, it was 
possible to expedite construction projects 
for the relief of unemployment soon after 
the $1,500,000 appropriated in the Emer- 
gency Public Works Act became available. 

Extension of public utility facilities has | 
kept pace with the needs of the public. 
Study has been made of those types of | 
service most in demand during the past 
few years. As a result more and better | 
types of houskeeping accommodations have 
been installed. Additional European plan | 
accommodations in lodges and cabins have | 
been made available. In some parks this 
need has been met by the building up of 
entirely new Summer communities, with 
complete industrial, water, and sanitary 





To surround the public with the best 
possible health conditions, the Service has | 
an arrangement with the Public Health 
Service whereby one of its most compe- | 
tent engineers has been detailed ee | 
to national park sanitation work. Other 
assistance is rendered as needed. | 

_The sanitation work includes the super- | 
vision of the sanitary arrangements of the | 
hotels and lodges, the installation of proper 
facilities at the public camp grounds and | 

centers, the furnishing of pure} 
water, mosquito and fly control, and other 
related matters. 

Completely-equipped hospitals are avail- | 
able in several parks, notably Yellowstone, | 
Yosemite, Mesa Verde and Grand Canyon. | 
Physicians and trained nurses are avail- | 
able in practically all the larger parks 
during the Summer season. 


Trained Naturalists 
Located in Large Parks 


When national parks were first created, 
emphasis was placed on protection. Later, | 
the development of facilities for the visi- | 
tor became the great objective. These | 
aims having been largely attained, the | 
National Park Service, especially during 
the past two years, has been able to di- | 
rect attention to the higher uses of na- | 
tional parks—their inspirational and edu- | 
cational values. Opportunity for the visi- 
tor to appreciate and interpret the primary 
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North Carolina Convicts 


| 
| 
| 


features of the parks is now a definite | 


part of park activities. 

Well-trained naturalists are located in 
all the major parks and these men, with 
the help of additional Summer personnel, 
give a simple interpretation of major 
features by means of guided trips afield, 
lectures, exhibits, and literature. To lead 


a visitor to obtain first-hand information | 


from the thing itself rather than to de- 
pend upon the second-hand information 
furnished by the printed or spoken word, 
receives first emphasis. This emphasis, 
along with the superlative quality of the 


materials available for study, gives the} 


educational work in the national parks a 
high and distinctive place in the educa- 
tional effort in America. In this work 
Nature is considered the “supreme school 
teacher and the master text-book.” 

Within the last two years the national 
parks educational program has received 
generous support from the Government. 
A Branch of Research and Education has 
been established in Washington to ad- 
minister the program in the parks and 
monuments, higher salaries have been 
provided for park naturalists’ positions in 
order that the best of trained men may 
be obtained to direct the work, additional 
ranger 
and other facilities furnished which have 
helped to standardize and augment this 
unique public service. 

The appreciation of the _ public 
everywhere apparent. During the last 
travel season 161,017 persons followed na- 
ture guides afield, more than 833,000 at- 


tended the 5,677 lectures and campfire | 
| talks given, and park museums cared for 


690,338 visitors. 
sons were 
service. 


Well over 1,500,000 per- 


Protection Given 


To Animal Life 


Protection of Animal Life: 
An outstanding duty of the National 


|Park Service has been the protection of 


animal life. The parks constitute great 
sanctuaries where herds of big game are 
presented “as a spectacle.” 
is animal life so tame and approachable. 
Several disappearing species are given 
complete protection, assuring their sur- 
vival. Two new developments in this ac- 
tivity are to be noted: Improved study 
and census work in the individual parks, 
and a wild animal survey to determine and 
solve major problems involved in wild life 
administration. 

The national parks continue to furnish 


good fishing to the tourist in spite of in- | 


creased travel. Millions of fish are planted 
in park streams each year. Rainbow 
trout have been established in Bright 
Angel Creek in Grand Canyon National 
Park. Grayling are now thriving in lakes 
in Glacier National Park. Under a co- 
operative 
of 


Fisheries, a fish culturist has been 


; assigned to supervise the work of hatch- 


ing and planting. 
maintained in 
and State 
Rocky Mountain National Parks. Other 
State and Federal hatcheries supply fry 
and fingerlings for still other parks. 


Federal hatcheries are 
Glacier and Yellowstone 


each individual park, and suitable restric- 


tions provided so as to afford a maximum | 


of good fishing. 
Park and Monument Legislation: 
Within the last two years 42 pieces of 
legislation affecting 
Service have been enacted into law. 


tration of the national parks and na- 
tional monuments, and to develop a more 
contented personnel in these more or less 
isolated places. Several laws authorizing 
uses of park lands which seemed contrary 
to the purposes for which the areas were 
Set aside were repealed, as was a provision 
prohibiting the building of roads, and 
hotels and permanent camps, in an area 


jadded to Yellowstone National Park in 


1929. One of the most important acts 


authorized appropriations for building and| APP. Div. 865; In re Mayor, 39 App. Div. | 


improving approach roads to national 
parks and monuments, which roads were 
not being developed as rapidly as the 
roads in these areas. The Secretary of 
Agriculture was authorized to furnish nur- 


sery stock for tree planting operations 
in the national parks. 


Addition of Several 
Parks Authorized 


Additions to Bryce Canyon, Yosemite, 
Mesa Verde, Mount Rainier, Rocky Moun- 
tain, and Lassen Volcanic National Parks 
were authorized. Certain lands were elimi- 
nated from Bryce Canyon National Park 
and a small area was eliminated from Hot 
Springs National Park. The boundaries 
of Acadia, Hot Springs, Great Smoky 
Mountains, Mount Rainier, Wind Cave, 
and Zion National Parks were extended. 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park was es- 
tablished, the area having been adminis- 
tered previously as a national monument. 
Sullys Hill National Park was abolished 
and the lands therein transferred to the 


guaro National Monument was abolished. 

Investigations of the Upper Mississippi 
River in Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, and the Apostle Indians in 
Lake Superior, were directed to determin 
the advisability and practicability of estab- 
lishing the two areas as national parks; 


| establishment of the Isle Royale National 


Park was provided for when the lands of 
the Island and immediately surrounding 
islands designated by the Secretary of the 
Interior have been turned over to the 
United States. The birthplace of George 
Washington at Wakefield, Va., was estab- 
lished as a national monument; and the 
Colonial National Monument was estab- 
lished to include portions of Jamestown 
Island, Williamsburg and Yorktown, Va. 
The President was authorized to establish 


by proclamation the Canyon de Chelly | 


National Monument, within the Navajo 
Indian Reservation, Ariz. j 
Exchanges of public lands for lands in 
private ownership in Chaco Canyon, Petri- 
fied Forest and Craters of the Moon Na- 
tional Monuments were authorized. Pro- 
vision was made for exercise by the United 
States of exclusive jurisdiction over Hawaii 


National Park, a measure much needed in| 


effective administration of the park area. 

All in all, the accomplishments in the 
field of national park and monument de- 
velopment during the past two years have 
been greater than during any other two- 


year period since 1870 when that small | 


band around 
were inspired 
park idea. 


the Yellowstone campfire 
to conceive the national 


13 for Incendiarism 


RALEIGH, N. C., June 8. 
Thirteen persons have been convicted 
| for incendiary burnings in North Caro- 
jlina during the first four and one-half 
months of 1931 as the result of the work 


of Inspector W. A. Scott, of the State In- | 


surance Department, according to the 
State Insurance Commissioner, Dan C. 
Boney. 


naturalists have been provided, | 


is | 


reached by the educational | 


Nowhere else | 


arrangement with the Bureau} 


hatcheries in Yosemite and| 


A| 
planting program has been developed in| 


the National Park | 
A | 
number of the acts have provided meas- | 
ures to facilitate and simplify adminis- | 


Road System Individual Seeks Security 
Progresses in National Parks _ 


Power License 


Vermont Commission Hears 
First Application Under 
New Statute 


a 
MOnrTPELIER, VT., June 8. 


The Public Service Commission has just 
held its first hearing upon an application 


| 
| 


by an individual for permission to operate | 


an electric system. 
The Legislature at its recent session ex- 
tended the jurisdiction of the Commis- 


sion to include individuals, partnerships | 


‘and unincorporated associations engaged 
in the distribution of electrical energy, 
and they are now required to secure cer- 
tificates of public good and be governed 


applied to other public utilities. 


thority to operate the Waits River Electric 
system at Waits River. 


Interests of Tenant 
In Land Taken by 


Government Defined 


‘Payment for Structures of 
Lessee Ordered Despite 
Provision in the Lease for 
Their Removal 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
in favor of the Government? 
not. 

The inherent character of these struc- 
tures is real estate; no agreement can 
change that character, though the land- 
lord may waive the right which might 
otherwise accrue to him from the charac- 
ter of the structures placed upon his land. 
At the most, that is all that this agree- 
ment did. 


We find the controlling rule well stated 
in Nichols on Eminent Domain: “It fre- 
quently happens that, in the case of a 
lease for a long term of years, the tenant 
erects buildings upon the leased 
or puts fixtures into the building 
his own use. It is well settled that, 
even. if the buildings or fixtures are 
attached to the real estate and would 
pass with a conveyance of the land, 
as between landlord and tenant they 
remain personal property, and, in the 
absence of special agreement to the con- 
trary, may be removed by the tenant at 
any time during the continuation of the 
lease provided such removal may be made 
without injury to the freehold. This rule 
is however, entirely for the protection of 
the tenant and can not be invoked by the 
j}condemning party. If the buildings or 
| fixtures are attached to the real estate, 
they must be treated as real estate in de- 
termining the total award, but in appor- 
tioning the award they are treated as 
personal property and credited to the 
tenant,” Nichols on Eminent Domain 
(2nd Ed.), volume 1, section 234. 


State Court Rule 


And the New York courts have 
quently considered the question, 
|stated the rule very precisely: 





for 


fre- 
and 
“As the 
property now exists it is real property, 
and so remains until the structure is 
severed from the soil. This act the tenant 
is not bound to perform at the time the 
property is taken. As it then is, so it 
may always remain; and when the city 
makes the compensation for the property 
it steps into all the rights possessed by 
| both parties. 

| “No reported case in this State is called 
to our attention, and none found after 
| diligent search, where the right of the 
|tenant to receive compensation for all 
|permanent ‘improvements made by him 





| upon leased land taken by right of emi-— 


In Re 
1 N. Y. Suppl. at 
p. 765-6-7; In re Post Office Site, 210 Fed. 
| 832; Matter of the City of New York, 118 


| nent domain, has been denied.” 
| Park Commissioners, 


Y. 589. 

“The city took the entire buildings as 
|they stood, including the trade fixtures 
therein, and for the purposes of this pro- 
ceeding they must all be regarded as real 
|property; that is, as between the tenant 
and the city, the trade fixtures were real 
property, and the tenant was under no 
more obligation to remove them than he 
| would be to remove a building if he were 
the owner. As between the tenant and the 
owner, however, the trade fixtures were 
|personalty, and could be removed, and 
| therefore any award made for them would 
|go to the tenant.” In re Block Bounded 
| by Avenue A, etc., 122 N. Y. Supp., 339. 

| We find no error in the record and the 
decree is affirmed. 


‘Compulsory Old-age Relief 
| Is Voted in Wisconsin 


Mapison, Wis., June 8. 
A Wisconsin bill (A. 50) providing for 


| Department of Agriculture for administra- | Compulsory old age assistance by counties | 
| tion as a game preserve; and Papago Su-|after July 1, 1933, awaits signature of | 


|Governor Philip F. La Follette. 


| 
The State Senate amended and then 
concurred in the Assembly bill, introduced 
| by Assemblyman Oscar Schmiege, and the 
| Assembly June 4 approved the Senate 
}amendment, sending the measure to the 
| Governor. 
| Under terms of the bill, applicants for 
| assistance may be aided without being 
| coennstveed to charitable or county homes. 
Such aid is optional to counties under 
present statutes. 
| queen 


Kanawha Central Asks 
To Borrow $50,000 


The Kanawha Central Railway Com- 
pany, operating in West Virginia, in an 
| application to the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission, has asked permission to issue 
| $50,000 in 20-year negotiable promissory 
|notes, a five-year promissory note of 
$16,202 at 6 per cent to the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway Company and to pledge 
up to $16,000 of the $50,000 borrowing 
as collateral security for the five-year 
note. The remaining $34,000 would go 
into the Kanawha ‘company’s treasury. 
The five-year note is to fund a debt to 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and to buy a 
second-hand steam locomotWve, 


Barge Line Would Extend 
Operations on Misssisippi 


The Mississippi Valley Barge Line Com- 
| pany, in an application just filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, asked 
for certificates of public convenience and 
necessity to extend its operation of barge 
| service on the Mississippi River betwten 
| St. Louis, Mo. (East St. Louis, Ill.) and 
Cairo, Ill., including ports between. 

The applicant stated it has a paid up 
}and authorized capital stock of $3,500,000, 
| divided into 700,000 shares, no par, at $5 
and has no relations, financial or traffic, 
|to any other carrier, either rail or water. 


by regulations similar to those heretofore 


The first application under the amended | 
law was made by Fred Munch for au-' 


We think | 


land | 


Heldby Utility in 


- Wisconsin Shown 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates’ 
To Investments of The 
North American Co. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony May 20 by A. E. 
Lundvall, accountant of the Federal 


Trade Commission, appearing as a@ 
witnets in the Commission’s investi- 
gation into financial activities of 


power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of June 1, continued June 
{ 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8, and proceeds as 
| follows: | 
| Q. The new capitalization was to be 
| what? A. $30,028,899. | 
| @. I understand that the book value of, 
the property concerned appeared on the | 
| books of the Kansas City Railway Com-| 
| pany, which was the company in receiver- 
ship, at $29,339,018. A. Yes. 

Q. And after the receivership was lifted | 
and the properties acquired by the new 
company, that new company, known as! 
the Kansas City Public Service Company, 
reported the same property at $32,835,271? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Now, then, 


haivng told us 
thing about the reorganization of the 

United Railways Company of St. Louis 

and the Kansas City Railways Company, 

tell us whether The North American 

Company had an investment in both of 
j the companies? A. It did. 
| @. And what did it amount to at the 
time of the reorganization? A. The in- 
vestment of The North’ American Com- 
pany in United Railways Company of St. 
Louis and in The Kansas City Railways 
Company at the time of reorganization 
of both companies amounted to $8,828,435, 
of which $4,599,726: was the investment 
in 184,010 shares of common stock of 
United Railways Company of St. Louis; 
$3,474,151 was the investment in bonds 
of that company and its underlying com- 
panies; and $754,558 was the investment 
in bonds and notes of The Kansas City 
Company. 

Conversion of Bonds. | 

Q. What was the investment of the | 
North American Company in stock of City 
Utilities Company at Dec. 31, 1929? A.| 
In addition to the 37,500 shares of com- 
mon stock of City Utilities Company which 
the North American Company purchased 
from Newman, Saunders & Company, In- 
corporated, in September, 1924, at $20 per 
|share, or $750,000, it subscribed to 25,732 
shares in 1926 at $17.85 per share, or 
$359,316.20, so that at Dec. 31, 1929, the 
North American Company held 63,232 
shares of common stock of City Utilities 
Company at $1,209,316.20. 

Q. Does the North American Company 
have an investment in the reorganized St. 
Louis Company, which I understand is the 
St. Louis Public Service Company? A.! 
Yes. As a consequence of turning in for 
conversion $10,000 principal amount of St. 
Louis Transit Company 5 per cent im- 
provement bonds, it was entitled to $3,000 
in cash, 55 shares of preferred stock of 
St. Louis Public Utilitiesgs Company and 
the right to subscribe to 100 shares of 
common stock of that company. But this 
was only a small part of the total se- 
| curities turned in by The North American 
Company under the plan of reorganization, 
| the major portion being transferred 
through the medium of City Utilities Com- 

pany. This direct transfer accounts for 
ithe investment by the North American 
Company at Dec. 31, 1929, on the stocks 
of St. Louis Public Service Company, as 
follows: 100 shares common stock, $1,250; 
55 shares preferred stock, $3,923. In addi- 
tion to the above stocks The North Amer- 
‘ican Company owned $356,125 principal 
}amount of St. Louis Public Service Com- 
| pany five-year 6 per cent notes which cost 
it $293,689.82. 
| Stock in Other Concerns. 
| @. In addition to these stocks of the 
various companies which we have dis- 
cussed, said stocks being owned by The 
North American Company at Dec. 31, 1929, 
|The North American Company has also 
held from time to time stocks of other 
companies, has it not; and it has from 

time to time transferred some of these 
stocks to companies within the group, 
has it not? A. Yes. 

Q. You say that 


some- 


in 1912 The North 
American Company organized the Wis- 
consin Edison Company, Incorporated? 
A. Yes. The Wisconsin Edison Company, 
Incorporated, was organized by The North 
American Company in 1912 to acquire its 
Wisconsin properties with the object of 
financing through this means the future 
cash requirements of these properties. 

Q. The North American Company was 
liquidated in 1923, and its holdings and 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.1] '! 


Decisions in Railway 
— _ And New Complaints Placed on File 





The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on June 8 made public examiners re- 
| ports proposed for action by the Com- 
mission, which are summarized as fol- 
Ows: 


No. 24159.—Swiss Oil Corporation v. Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway. Rate charged on in- | 
ternal combustion engines and parts thereof, 
in carloads, from Olean, N. Y., to Louisa, Ky., 
found inapplicable. Applicable rate found not 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded 

No. 24107.—Federated Metals Corporation V 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Rate charged on one 
carload of antimonial lead from East Liberty, 
Pa., to Chicago, Ill., found reasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 24127.—Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce for L. E. Lichford vy, Nor- 
folk & Western Railway. Charges assessed on 
sweet potatoes, in carloads, from West Alli- 
ance and Beaufort, N. C., to Lynchburg, Va.. 
found not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23894-—Union Explosives Company VY. 
Norfolk & Western Railway. Rate on high 
explosives, in carloads, from Emporium, Pa., 
|}to Welch and Caples, W. Va., found unrea- 
j}sonable. Reparation awarded. 

{| No, 24071.—Oil Heat, Inc., v. Canton Rail- 
{road. Commodity rates on fuel oil, in tank- 
car loads, from Baltimore, including> Canton, 
Md., to Winchester and Berryville, Va., found 
not unreasonabie Complaint dismissed. 

| No, 24210..-Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company 
|v. Lake Valley Railroad. Rates on rough 
|}marble or rough natural stone, in carloads 
from points within the lighterage limits of 
New York Harbor, N. Y., to Cleveland. Ohio, 


| Detroit, Mich., Chicago and South Chicago, 
}Tll., and East St. Louis, Ill, for delivery at 
St. Louis, Mo., found unreasonable over cer- | 


| tain routes prior to Feb. 27, 1928. 
denied. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 24179.—-Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. Vv. 
| Central Railroad Company of New Jersey. Rat- 
ing and rates on imported cotton, compressed, 
any quantity, from New York (lighterage). 
N. Y., Clifton, Staten Island, N. Y., and 
Bayway. N. J., to Manheim, Pa., found not 
unreasonable, Complaint dismissed. 


Rate Complaints 


Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have just been announced by the 
Commission as follows: 


No. 24487.—Western Supply Co.,. Tulsa, Okla., 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Rates on carload shipments of iron and steel 
articles, between points in Texas. 

No, 24487, Sub. No. 1.—Western Supply Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., v. St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way Company, et a! Rates on carload ship- 
ments of wrought tron pipe and casing from 
Bristow, Okla., to Deals, Tex, 


Reparation 


v 


}and casing from Lap, Okla 


} broom corn from points in New 


Issues New Coal Rates \[ngurance Laws 


In South Proposed 
Hearing to. Be Held Before 
I. C. C. on Schedules for 
Southern Producers 





Approximately 130 applications to es- 
tablish and maintain rates on bituminous 
coal and coal briquettes in carloads in 


southern territory are involved in a hear- | 
ing assigned for July 15, at Washington, | 


announced June 8 by the Interstate Com- 
nerce Commission. 
The cases involve applications for au- 


thority to establish and maintain rates 
on coal and coal briquettes from the 
mines in Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, 


Tennessee, and the Virginias to points in 


Alabama, Florida, the Carolinas and Tén- | 


nessee, without observing the long and 
short haul provisions of the fourth section 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. The 
hearing will be at the Commission before 
Examiner C. K. Glover. 





Insurer Held Liable 
For Settlement of 
Claim by Insured 


Failure to Defend Holder 
Of Policy Is Construed by 
Michigan Courtas a Breach 
Of the Contract 


LANSING, MicH., June 8. 


The refusal of an automobile insurance | 


carrier to defend a suit brought against 
a policyholder on the erroneous ground 
that the vehicle involved in the accident 
was not the one insured, is a breach of 
the policy and the insurer is liable for 
the amount of a compromise settlement 
effected by the insured with the injured 
party thereafter in violation of the provi- 
sions of the policy. 

The Michigan Supreme Court so ruled 
in the recent case of Elliott, etc., et al. v. 
Casualty Association of America, holding 
that the defendant breached the policy by 
refusing to defend the action and thereby 
released the insured from his agreement 


{not to settle without its consent any suit 


brought against him. 

The court further ruled that the in- 
sured was not required to sign a supple- 
mentary contract under which the insurer 
agreed to defend the action in considera- 
tion of a release from all liability under 
the policy. 

The insured had withdrawn his pleas 
in the action and a judgment by default 
had been entered against him for $5.000 
in each of two-cases, the court explained. 
These judgments were paid by borrowed 
money for which the insured gave a 
promissory note. The noteholder, as as- 
signee, sued the insurer in the present 
case. 

The defendant claimed that a$ the in- 
sured did not pay money to satisfy the 
judgment but merely gave his note, he 
did not sustain a loss within the meaning 
of the policy. The court ruled, however, 
that satisfaction of the judgments by a 
promissory note was sufficient compliance 
with the requirements of the policy. 


Eminent Domain Rights 
Are Decided in Michigan 


LANSING, MicH., June 8. 

Michigan cities have the authority if 
their charters so provide to condemn lands 
lying outside the city limits for the con- 
struction of municipal hydroelectric plants 
to furnish light and power to the inhabit- 
ants of the city, the Michigan Supreme 
Court has just ruled in the case of City 
of Allegan vy. Consumers Power Company 
et al. 

Although not specifically given this 
power under the State Constitution, the 
court found that municipalities were given 
the right of condemnation for public util- 
ity purposes by the Legislature. 

The proceedings by the City of Allegan 
were found by the court, however, not to 
> complete and the case was remanded 

n the ground that the allegations in the 
petition to condemn were insufficient and 
that a consolidated action covering all the 
land should have been commenced. 


Gold Report Submitted 
By Federal Reserve Bank 


New York, N. Y., June 8.—The gold re- 
port of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York for the week ended June 3, shows 
total imports of $1,430,000, comprising $1,- 
292,000 from Cuba and $138,000 chiefly 
from Latin American countries. Exports 
consisted of $10,000 to Germany. There 
was no net change in gold earmarked 
for foreign account. 


Rate Cas 


oe 
e 








No. 24487. Sub. No. 2.—Western Suppl) 
Company, Tulsa, Okla., v. Osage Railway. Rates 
on Cc. L. shipments of wrought iron pipe 


to Pampa, Tex 


No. 24487. Sub. No. 3.—Western Supply Com- 





pany, Tulsa, Okla., v. The Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe Rates on wrought irog pipe 
and castings from points on the Agtnison, 


Topeka and Santa Fe to Pampa, Tex 

No, 24487, Sub. No. 4.—Western Supply Co 
Tulsa, Okla., v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. Against rate of 53.5 cents on ship- 
ment of wrought iron pipe and casing, from 
Sperry, Okla., to Pampa, Tex 

No. 24487, Sub. No. 5.—Western Supply 
Tulsa, Okla., v. The Atchison 
Fe Railway. Against rate 
wrought iron pipe from 
Pamps, Tex. 

No. 24487, 
Tulsa, Okla., 


Co 
Topeka & Santa 
of 55 cents on 
Inman, Kans., to 


Sub. No. 6.—-Western Supply Co., 
v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 


Fe Railway. Against a rate of 55 cents on 
wrought iron pipe from Inman, Kans., to 
Pampa, Tex 

No. 24487, Sub. No. 7.—Western Supply Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. Against rate of 55 cents on 
wrought iron pipe. casing and fittings, fron 
Brostow, Okla.. to Pampa, Tex 

No. 24487, Sub. No. 8.—Western Supply Co 
Tulsa, Okla., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. Against rates of 59 cents from 
Mounds, and 55 cents from Manford, Okla 
on wrought iron pipe, secondhand, to Pampa 
Tex. 

No. 24487, Sub. No. 9.—Western Supply Co 
Tulsa, Okla., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. Against rates on wrought iron pipe 


and casing from Winfield 
Spring, Kans., 


McPherson and Lost 
to Pampa, Tex., as unjust and 


unreasonable p 
No, 24488.—C. D. Hoke. Little Rock, Ark., Vv 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 

Rate of $1.28 and ', cent on shipments of 


Mexico and 
Colorado to Little Rock, Ark.. and in violation 
of long and short haul clause of fourth sec- 
tion. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just @md reasonable rate on 
minimum 18,000 pounds not to exceed the 
basis of rates prescribed by Commission in the 
Consolidated Southwestern cases and repa- 
ration 

No, 24489.—Cairo Association of Commerce 
Cairo, Ill., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. Against rates On beans and pota- 
toes, from points in Colorado, Nebraska and 
Wyoming to Cairo, Ill., as prejudicial to com- 
plainants and preferential of St. Louis and 
Memphis dealers. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 

No. 24490.—George C. Smith Commission 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., v. Pere Marquette Railway 
Against charges, on a shinment of hav. Bay 
Shore, Mich., to Atlanta, Ga., due to alleged 
misrouting, reparation, 











_ Of Michigan Are 
| Slightly Changed 


Certain Provisions Clarified, 
Commissioner Declares, 
In Review of Legislation 


Enacted This Year 


By Charles D. Livingston 


Commissioner of Insurance, State of Michigan 


There was little legislation affecting in- 
surance this year in Michigan. Two bills 
considered were not passed; one an agents’ 
qualification law and the other an auto- 
mobile rating bill. 
| There was a slight revision of the in- 
| surance law of the State, mainly clarifying 
certain provisions. Our code required that 
each foreign company admitted to the 
State must name an attorney for service 
in this State as well as the Commissioner 
of Insurance. The section was changed 
requiring only the Commissioner of In- 
surance as attorney for service, and pro- 
viding a fee for that service. 

The section referring to reinsurance or 
consolidation of one company with an- 
other was clarified so that the provisions 
follow the departmental requirements. 

A section was added which prohibits 
collection agencies or other organizations 
not related to insurance using an insur- 


ance company or agency name in con- 
ducting their business. 


License Powers Broadened 


A section in the agency qualification was 
added giving authority to the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance to refuse to grant any 
license to a firm or corporation after a 
| hearing if he is satisfied that the firm or 
corporation was organized or is existing 
or is availed of for the purpose, among 
others, of writing insurance for the mem- 
bers of the firm, stockholders of the cor- 
poration or for persons, firms or corpora. 
tions represented by said members or 
stockholders. 

A section is added in the fraternal pro- 
visions of our statute requiring that if 
any deficiency is charged against a certifi- 
cate, a fraternal beneficiary society must 
give notice at least each five years show- 
ing the amount of such charge and the 
accumulations thereto. 

A section was added providing for rein- 

surance of Michigan business in unauthor- 
ized companies by the writing company 
under proper regulations. It also forbids 
the reinsurance of Michigan business that 
has been written by an unauthorized com- 
pany by an admitted company of this 
State. 
_ The revision also provides for the writ- 
ing of a “Comprehensive Dwelling Policy” 
for fire companies, with forms to be ap- 
proved by the Insurance Department and 
rates filed by the Inspection Bureau. 

These are the principal changes in the 
Insurance Code of this State by the 1931 
session of the Legislature. 





Louisiana Asked to Abolish 


Insurance Commission 
Baton Rovce, La., June 8, 

Abolition of the Louisiana Insurance 
Commission and the combination of the 
work of the Commission with that of 


the Insurance Department of the Secre- 
tary of State's office, all to be under a 
Superintenednt of Insurance, will be 
recommended at the 1932 session of the 
Louisiana Legislature by the Louisiana 
Insurance Society, it has just been an- 
nounced by John D. Saint, a member of 
the State Insurance Commission. Mr. 
Saint is also business manager of the 
Louisiana Insurance Society. 

The program of the society contem- 
plates a complete revision of the insur- 


ance statutes of the State, according to 
the announcement. 





Missouri Pacifie Seeks 
Control of Short Line 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad on June 
8 asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority for permanent con- 
trol of the Chester & Mount Vernon Rail- 
road, within whose tributary territory, the 
applicant stated, there are deposits of from 
half to three quarters of a billion tons 
of bituminous coal. The case is Finance 
Docket No. 8871. 

Two years ago the Missouri Pacific was 
permitted to acquire the control, through 
lease, and this proceeding is to effectuate 
and give permanence to the control then 
authorized. The applicant said its opera- 
tion would stabilize the smaller road and 
give the shippers and receivers of freight 
along it the benefit of permanent rail 
transportation. Of the estimated deposits 
along the Chester & Mount Vernon, whose 
main line runs 64 miles supplemented by 
sidings, spurs and mine tracks, 200,000,000 
tons are considered strip coal, capable of 
being mined by strip operations at less 
cost than usually obtains when bituminous 
coal is mined through shaft operations, 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 








Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission June 8, relating both 
to broadcasting and communications, were 
made public as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

Robert C. Fluhrer, John G. Frank, Louis B, 
Polstrack, 123 North George St.. York. Pa., 
construction permit to erect new station to 
use 1,310 ke., 100 w., and to divide time with 
Station WGAL 

WNBZ, Smitn & Mace, Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
-onstruction permit to make changes in equip- 
ment 

WCAP, Radio Industries Broadcast Co., Con- 
vention Hall, Asbury Park, N. J.. license to 
ver construction permit granted April 3, 


Inc., 12897 Wood- 
Mich.. license to 
granted Feb. 17, 








WJBK, James F. Hopkins, 
ward Ave,. Highland Park 
cover construction permit 
1931 

WELK, Broadcasting 
Vine Sts.. Philadelphia Pa.. 
permit to move transmitter 
Broad and Spring Garden 
phia, Pa. 

KXRO 


Station, Broad and 
construction 
and studio to 
Streets, Philadel- 
Inc., K. and Heron Sts., 
Wash., license to cover 
granted May 22, 1931, 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 
Police Dept., Memphis, Tenn., new construce 
tion permit for 2,470 ke., 150 w 
WIXAV, Shortwave & Television Laboratory, 
Inec., Boston, Mass., license covering construc- 
tion permit for 2,850 to 2,950 ke., 1 kw. Visual 
broadcasting 


KDD, Copper 


Aberdeen, 
construction permit 
new transmitter. 


for 


River Packing Co., Nellie 


Juan Alaska, renewal of coastal and point 
to point license 

WPDY, Dept. of Police. Atlanta. Ga., license 
covering construction permit for 2,452 ke., 
400 w 

WKDT. Fire Dept., Detroit. Mich.. modifica- 
tion of license for change in frequency To 
be assigned by Commission 

WPI, Inland Waterways Corp.. Memphis, 
Tenn 


construction permit for new equipment 
on 3,120, 6,240, 5,520 ke., 250-500 w., coastal 
service 

Applications granted: 


KLP, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Ugenik, 
Alaska, granted renewal of two licenses to 
July 15, 1931. 


Petition denied: 
The Commission denied the petition of W, 


E. Riker (Station KFQU) for reconsideration 
of Commission's order of May 22 which de. 
nied renewal of license for 


Station KFQU, 
jsustaining examiner's report, 


¥ 
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‘North Carolina 


a 


Enlarges State 
Banking Control 





Supervision Was Begun in 
1887, When Semiannual 
Reports Were Required, 
Says State Official | 


| 


RA.etcu, N. C., June 8. 


Bank supervision began in North Caro- 
lina in 1887, when banks were required to 
make reports to the State Treasurer at 
least twice each year, according to a re- 
view of that activity of the State gov- 
ernment prepared by Gurney P. Hood, | 
Commissioner of Banks. 

The following additional information 
was made available by Mr. Hood: 

The duty of the State to supervise banks 
Was not recognized by the General As-/| 
sembly until 1887, at which session banks 
cperating in North Carolina were required 
to make reports to the State Treasurer | 
at least twice each year, and some limited 
authority was given to make special ex- 
aminations to determine a bank's sol- 
vency. 

First Consolidated Statement 


The first consolidated statement of the 
banks of the State was made by the 





State Treasurer in 1887, and the totay ——— 


resources were slightly more than $3,000,- 
000. 

The banking laws were amended at the 
sessions of 1889, 1891 and 1893, giving the 
State Treasurer more authority in the 
supervision of banks. 

At the session of 1899 the Corporation 
Commission was created, and the super- 
vision of banks was placed under its juris- 
diction. 

In 1903 the Legislature gave the Cor- 
poration Commission authority to makc 
rules to govern banks, provided such rules 
were not inconsistent with the banking 
law, and in 1907 supervision was slightly 
extended, and definite fees were provided 
for to cover the cost of examinations. 
Very little additional powers were given 
with reference to supervision from 1907 
te 1921. 

However, the General Assembly of 1921 
enacted the first real statutes with refer- 
ence to supervision and examination of 
banks, providing for the organization of 
a Banking Department within the Cor- 
poration Commission and the naming of 
a Chief State Bank Examiner. Very few 
changes were made in the law until 1927 
at which time the law was very-much im- 
proved. 

The General Assembly of 
passed the Liquidation Act, placing the 
liquidation of all closed banks under the 
Corporation Commission. This method of 
liquidating closed banks has proved to 
be very satisfactory. 


1927 also 


@ The Seawell bill passed by this General 





Assembly and ratified on April 2, 1931, 
created the position of Commissioner of 
Banks, and gave him the duties, power 
and authority to supervise State banks, 
which had been exercised by the Corpo- 
ration Commission since 1899. This bill 
also provides for an Advisory Commission 
to consist of State Treasurer, Attorney 
General, two practical bankers and one 
practical business man. 


Trust License Power 


The authority to license banks to do a 
trust business was transferred from the 
Insurance Commissioner to Commissioner 
of Banks at this session, and provision 
has been made for a gloser supervision 
of trust business in the future. 

In 1903 authority was given the Cor- 
poration Commission to create a depart- 
ment for bank examinations. In 1921 the 
position of Chief State Bank Examiner 
was created. 

Prior to 1893 there does not appear to 
have been any supervision of building and 
loan associations. The Legislature of that 
year placed them under the State Auditor. 
In 1905 the supervision of building and 
loan associations was changed to the In- 
surance Commisisoner, and in 1907 the 
law was improved. Since that time the 
supervision of building and loan associa- 
tions has been under the Insurance Com- 
mission and O. K. LaRoque is in charge 
of this Department. The efficiency of this 
Department has been highly commended, 
and it is felt that it is rendering a great 
service to the building and loan associa- 
tions of the State. 


Crop Surpluses Declared 
To Menace Living Standard 
1 


° 


[Continued from Page 3. 


spite the fact that the value of our wheat, 


crop is a small per cent of the value of 
our total agricultural production. 

I shall not go into details of the wheat 
situation. Our advantage in wheat pro- 
duction over our competitors is not great. 
Our low cost wheat land is small in com- 
parison with the limitless areas in Can- 
ada, Australia, Russia and Argentina. Our 
production costs are similar. Right here, 
let me say that the intelligence, the thrift, 
the industry and the efficiency of Ameri- 
can farmers are great enough to meet and 
defeat the world in producing any of our 
great agricultural products. But to do so 
they will have to sell on world markets at 
world prices. That means that Southern 
planters shall measure their living stand- 
ards against those of India and China; 
and that wheat growers must meet Rus- 
sian standards of living. Whether we 
shall continue to produce price-breaking 
surpluses therefore boils down to how we 
want to live. We of this Administration 
hold that America’s business is only in- 
cidentally the production of wheat and 
cotton. Primarily we seek to produce hap- 
pier and better people. 

Our pioneer daddies started with vast 
areas of undeveloped land, and a wealth 
of land-hungry labor. American agricul- 
ture was almost entirely a production 
problem with little attention to demand. 
The objective of cheap food was attained. 
An honest examination of that era shows 
that the pioneer farmer had plenty of 
grinding toil but, measured by modern 
standards, a pretty thin living. That 
original necessity has ceased to be a virtue. 

Today the American farmer demands 
an American standard of living. Such a 
standard of living is possible. Indeed, we 
must attain it. But the farmer himself 
must not defeat it. His production plants 
must start with consideration of the 
economic demand of the market. Adher- 
ing to that procedure all along the line, 
we can then organize agriculture so that 
the American farmer can reach the golden 
goal of economic equality. 

(The foregoing is the full tert of 
an address June 8 before the 7th an- 
nual trade conference of the Summer 
session of the American Institute of 
Cooperation, Manhattan, Kans.) 


West Virginia Sells iuee 
Of Road Bonds at 3.62 Pet. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., June 8 
An issue of $5,000,000 of State road bonds 
has been sold by Governor Conley to the 
Charleston National Bank at an average 
interest cost to the State of 3.62 per cent, 
the lowest rate of interest. ever offered for 
State road bonds, accoding to the State 
Chief Accountant, E. A. Dover. #¢ 


| district and $61,000,000 at 


1St. Louis district 


Loans and Investments Decline 


At Banks in 


Reserve System 





Weekly Condition Statement Also Shows De- 
creases in a Number of Other Items 





The Federal Reserve Board’s condition | 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on June 3, made 
public June 8, shows decreases for the 


| week of $61,000,000 in loans and invest- 
| ments, $20,000,000 in net demand deposits, 


$52,000,000 in time deposits and $29,000,- 
000 in Government deposits, and an in- 
crease of $16,000,000 in borrowings from 


| Federal reserve banks. 


Loans on securities declined $50,000,000 
at reporting member banks in the New 
York district, $11,000,000 in the Chicago 
all reporting 
banks. “All other” loans declined $8,000,- 
000 in the Boston district, $7,000,000 in the} 
and $22,000,000 at all 
reporting banks. | 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities increased $19,000,000 in the New 


| 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


dune 8, 


—— 


June 5. Made Public 1931 


. Receipts 
Customs 


TOOSINEE 6c clrcsccdcccs $1,174,502.19 

Internal revenue receipts 
INCOME TAX ....ccccsscccceces 1,280,964 82 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 2,613,837.46 





Miscellaneous receipts 696 267.10 
Total ordinary receipts .... $5,765,571.57 
Balance previous Gay .......++.+. 82.219,992.44 
OURE: 6s cided oubes iver cassens $87 985,564. 01 
Expenditures 

General expenditures ......... $10,981,902 86 
Interest on public debt 177,146.14 
Refunds of receipts 145,410.51 
Panama Canal ........ > 9,562.54 
Operations in special accounts 1,276,794.56 
Adjusted service certificate fund 43,624.57 
Civil service retirement fund 68,162.91 
Investment of trust funds . 37,969.29 


Total ordinary 
Other public debt 
Balance today 


expenditures$10,186, 984 26 
expenditures 2.0 





Total 


Upheld in Kentucky Court 


FRANKFORT, Ky., June 8. 
The figating debt of a county in Ken- 


tucky may be paid with a bond issue, 
the Court of Appeals of Kentucky has 
just decided in upholding the validity of 
a $40,138.60 bond issue voted by Fleming 
County to fund a floating debt. 

The opinion was handed down in the 
case of J. F. Hall and N. H. Evans v. 
Fiscal Court of Fleming County. 


The appellants had attacked the validity 
of the bond issue on the’!grounds that 
it w&s issued without the assent of two- 
thirds of the voters of the county and 
that the debt exceeded the county's in- 
come for 1931. 


Chief Justice Thomas and Judges Dietz- 
man and Rees dissented from the opinion 
of the court, written by Judge Clay and 
concurred in by Judges Bratcher, Willis 
and Richardson. 


Changes in Membership 
Of State Banks Listed 


Changes in the status of State banks 
for the week ended June 5 were made 
public by the Federal Reserve Board on 
June 8 as follows: 


Admitted to membership: Winfield 
Bank, Winfield, Ala.: capital. %25,000. 

Consolidation of State banks 

American Commercial & Savings 
Davenport, Iowa: capital. $1,500.000. American 
Trust Co.; capital, $100.000 Citizens Trust 
& Savings Bank; capital, $150,000 Consoli- 
dated under the charter of the first-named 
and title: American Savings Bank & Trust 
Co.: capital, $1.500,000 

Milan State Savings Bank. Milan, Mich.; 
capital 000. Farmers & Merchants Bank 
capital, $25,000. Consolidated under the char- 
ter of the former and title of Peoples State 
Bank of Milan; capital, $25,000 


Changes Announced in 
Status of National Banks 


Changes in the status of National banks 


State 


Bank 














for the week ended June 6, were an- 
nounced June 8 by the Comptroller of 
the Currency as follows: 

Charters issued: 

First National Bank in Meridian. Miss 
Capital: $400.000. President: Levi Rothenberg. 
Cashier: C. M. Lawrence 

First National Bank in Sea Bright, N. J 
Capital: $50,000. President: Edwin R. Conover 
Cashier: P. S. Walton 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The Athens National Bank. Athens, Tex 
Capital 50,000. Effective April 8, 1931. Liq- 
uidating agent: Dan Royall. care of the liqui- 
dating bank. The liquidating bank has no 
successo 

The First National Bank of Minneota, Minn 
Capital: $30,000. Effective May 20, 1931 Liq- 


uidating agent: M. F. Ahern. Minneota, Minn 
Absorbed by The Farmers & Merchants Nas 
Bank of Minneota 
Alba National Bank, Alba, Tex. Capita! 
Effective May 19, 1931 Liquidating 
agent: The First National Bank of Mineola 
Tex Absorbed by The First National Bank 
of Mineola .Tex 
The First National 


tional 
The 
$40,000 


Bank of Bennington 


Okla. Capital: $25,000. Effective May 27. 1931 
iquidating agent: I P. King. care of the 
liquidating bank. The liquidating bank has 
no successor 

The First National Bank of Rockford, Ohio 
Capital: $50,000. Effective May 26. 1931. Liqui- 
dating committee: Carl C. Smith. David I 


Brumback and O. L. Disher, care of the liqui- 


dating bank. Absorbed by The Rockford Na- 
tional Bank, Rockford 

The First National Bank of Juniata, Altoona 
Pa. Capital: $25,000. Effective Mav 25, 1931 
Liquidating committee: J. W. Parks. W. 5 
Simpson and N. E. Roher, care of the liq 





ing bank. Absorbed The First National 
Bank of Itoona, Pa 

The Long Island National 
York. N. Y. Capital: $250,000. Effective Ma; 
29, 1931 Liquidating committee: Max Shind- 
ler, F. R. Funke and Saul B. Miners, care 
of the liquidating bank Absorbed by The 
National City Bank of New York 

The Western National Bank 
Te Capital, $50.000. Effective 
Liquidating agent: B. C. D. Byi 
the liquidating bank Absorbed by 
Bank of Hereford, Tex 

The Commercial National Bank of 
Colo. Capital: $50,000. Effective May 
Liquidating committee H. Preston. §S 
Sandusky and I. W. Haight. care of the liqui- 
dating benk. Absorbed by The First National 
Bank of Salida, Colo 

The Lamb's National Bank 
Citv. N. Dak. Capital: $25.000. Effective Ma 
29. 1931. Liquidating agent: J. S. Lamb, Mich 
igan City. N. Dak Succeeded by Lambs 
Bank of Michigan City, N. Dak 

The Citizens Natione! Bank of Northwood 
N. Dak. Capital: $25,000. Effective May 29 
1931. Liquidating committee: Theo H. Tufte 
John E. Peterson and A. A. Halverson, all of 
Northwood, N. Dak. Succeeded by the North- 

wood State Bank, Northwood, N. Dak. 

Consolidations 

The First National Bank: capital, %#500,000 
and the Corsicana National Bank, with capital 
of $300,000, Corsicana, Tex. Consolidated June 
2 under Act af Noy. 7, 1918. as amended Feb 
25, 1927, unde® the charter anu corporate title 
of The First National Bank of Corsicana 
No. 3506, With capitai stock of $600,900 

Farmers & Merchant National Bank 
Trust Company, with capital of $150,000 
the Merchants & Union Trust Company, 
capital of $200,000, Benton Harbor, Mich. Con- 
solidated June 6 under Act of Nov. 7, 1918, 
as amended Feb. 25, 1927, under the chartei 
jand corporate title of ‘Farmers & Merchants 
| National Bank & Trust Company of Renton 
Harbor,” No, 10529, with capital stock of 
| $275,000. 


by 





Bank of New 


of 
May 


Hereford 
26, 1931 
re 


State 
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First 
Salida 


22, 4931 
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of Michigan 





& 
and 


with 


|} and 


York district, 
district, $13,000,000 in the Chicago district 
$52,000,000 at all reporting banks. 
Holdings of other securities increased $14,- 
000,000 in the New York district, and de- 
clined $34,000,000 in the St. Louis district. 
$10,000,000 in the Chicago district and $30,- 
000,000 at all reporting banks. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting member 
banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- 
gated $45,000,000 on June 3, the principal 
change for the week being an increase of 
$14,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco. 

(Principal resources and liabilities 
of weekly reporting member banks in 
each Federal reserve district on June 
3, as made public by the Federal Re- 
serve Board June 8 are printed in 
tabulated form at the bottom of this 
page.) 


‘Southwest Railways 


Contest Any Further 
Revenue Reductions 


Cite Present Depleted Con- 
dition of Finances in Brief 
Replying to Oklahoma 
Proceeding 


The southwestern carriers, in a brief in 
reply to the proceedings instituted by 
the Corporation Commission of Oklahoma 
in consolidated southwestern and related 
cases (Docket Nos. 13535 et al.), told the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that 
their present financial condition should 
preclude any further reduction 
revenues. 

They said their 
been substantially 
of the original decision in 
dated southwestern cases and that 
is no necessity whatever for any reduc- 
tion in the rates that were prescribed 
by the Commission as just, 
effective as recently as 1928. 

Uniform Scales Ordered 

The carrier's brief says 
sion has repeatedly held that 
scale of rates should be 
throughout southern Missouri, 


in 


point territory in Texas, and the 


mission should disapprove and condemn 


$18,000,000 in the St. Louis | 


their 


revenues already have 
reduced as the result 
the Consoli- 
there 


reasonable and 


the Commis- 

uniform | 
prescribed 
Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, western Louisiana and common 
Com- 


On Shipments of 
Tires Opposed. 


‘Report of Examiner to the 
I. C. C. Contends Existing 
Charges From Akron and 
Barberton Are Fair 


ea | 

Present freight rates on automobile tire 
traffic from the factories at Akron and} 
Barberton, Ohio, to other points of the 
United States are reasonable, and com- 
plaints against them should be dismissed, 
Examiner Frank G. Wecks, of the Inter- | 
State Commerce Commission, held in a 
report to the Commission just made pub- 
lic. 

The report and proposed decision is in 
the case of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, the General Tire & Rubber} 
Company, the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, the Brunswick Tire Corporation, the 
Diamond Rubber Company, the Mohawk 
Rubber Company and the Seiberling Rub- 
ber Company against the Akron, Canton | 
& Youngstown Railway. All of the 
|}complaints allege violation of the long 
and short haul provision of section 4 of | 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 

The complainant corporations § ship 
pneumatic rubber tires, tubes, flaps and 
reliners in carloads. The case (I. C. C. 
| Docket No. 24051) involves rates charged 
by the carriers from 
Akron and Barberton to Dallas, 
Fort Worth, and Waxahachie, 
Shreveport and Ruston, La., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and Wichita, Kans., all of 
which were alleged by the shippers to be 
unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded a commodity rate of $1.76 con- 
temporaneously maintained from Nor- 
walk, Ohio, to Gulf ports. 


Reparation Sought 

The Commission was asked 
reparation, no finding for the 
ing sought. Many informal 
wer also filed. 

The examiner found that the lower 
rates from both Norwalk and Akron to 
Houston and the Gulf ports were made 
to meet water competition and that al- 
though the rates assailed from Akron ex- 
ceeded the commodity rates contempo- 
raneously maintained from Akron to 
Houston, the more distant point (which, 
however, is not sought), railroad exhibits 
show that car-mile earnings thereunder 





to award 
future be- 
complaints 


{were less than earnings on various other | 


|commodities from points in central ter- 
ritory to the Southwest. 

The carriers’ evidence, the examiner 
said, rebuts any presumption of unrea- 
sonableness founded on the fact that the 
assailed rates from Akron exceeded the 
maintenance of rates 


Moreover, he held, 


inn? : ong ¢ short 
the Oklahoma Commission's contention which contr g ripe aoe iooate e uaeded 
that Oklahoma should be transferred to as ao sinmace it de 
ihe western trunk line territory for rate basis for an award of reparation, in the 
. ws . ‘ ’ € * | ot nee of “ant Jamage . 
making purposes absence of proof of damage to shipper. 
The Arkansas Railroad Commigsion, the : : 
Fort Smith, Ark., Traffic Bureau, the Lit- = B k ' I 
™ : . r - »ye ro 
tle Rock, Ark., Chamber of Commerce, the wo an N el ee rs 
Logan Grocer Company, the Magnolia “ae . 
Grocer Company, the Richie Groce r Com- In Chi ‘avo Endorsed 
pany and the Temple Cotton Oil Com- & 
pany, all of Arkansas, also filed a brief Benefits to be derived from the two bank 
in support of its contention that wesiern Mergers in Chicago, should be “very great 
trunk line class rates should apply to| and will have a clarifying effect,” the 
| Arkansas shipments. Comptroller of the Currency, John W. 


“There is no sound reason,” 
“why the western trunk line formula anc 
bases of rates are not adapted to the 
Southwest. 

Urge End of Uncertainty 
concur in the statement 

counsel for the defense that 
carriers are entitled to an 
litigation and uncertainty in 
southwestern rates but we 

emphatic in gtating our 
litigation will not cease 
and Arkansas shippers 
freight 
fully comparable with 
their competitors in western 
territory inclusive of southern 
and in the Mississippi Valley.” 

The Texas Industrial Traffic League anc 
others, in another brief in these reopenec 
proceedings for investigating 
ableness of rates in 
posed the suggestions 


“We 
shippers anc 
end to 
respect 
are 
position 
until 
and recéivers 


the 


the Southwest, 


of the Oklahoms 


Corporation Commission, which the League 
said would disrupt the substantial and ef- 


fective work done in readjusting rates tc 
and from and within the Southeast anc 
in the Southwest “to the great 
of the entire shippin 
mon carriers as well.” It 


mission to deny all requests “for 


justment. 


Foreign Exchange Rates 
Certified to 


New York, June 8.—The 
Bank of New York tode 
Secretary of the Treas. 

In pursuance Of the 
522 of the Tariff Act 
the conversior 
purpose of the 
of duties upc 
the United 
hereby 




















we have ascert 
you that the b 
t at 





c mark 
payal ole 
shown below 


cable tr ransfers 
rencies are as 


Austria (schilling) : ee +» 14.0479 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 


Czechosloy akia 
















Denmark (kror 
England (pou ind 
Finland (markka 
France cera 
Germany (reichsmerk) .......... 7311 
Grdece. (QUHENMB) ..cccccvccceens 4 2949 
MUNGATF (HONGO) 2. ccccccsesesses 17 
SOAIW CLIVE) ccs csssareceececapoe 5.238 
Netherlands (guilder) .....ccsceess 40.2299 
OTWAY (EPOMNE) aposcncccoscecces 26.7800 
Poland (zloty) 11.1982 
\ (escud 4.4281 
5946 
9 9220 
26.8009 
19 391¢ 
g 1 TARE 
Hong 23.2857 
China lang. tael) ...... 25 
China (M ‘ ar) _.. 20.9 
China Yuan dollar) ®. ‘ 2 ; 
India (rupec ‘ ee . - 86.0300 
Jay (yen) 19 4 
Singapor (ck ) 5 6 
Canada (dolla: 99 ) 
c peso oe ) 
} co (pesc 49.066 
entina (peso gold) ........... - 70,2228 
vil (millreis) ike Sane d’s 7.2171 
SORES Riis chahenaye 12.9888 
WA‘ (pec 69 9269 
mbia (peso) 96.4700 
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Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on June 3, 1931. of Electric Bond & Share Company's 
cn, Sellitone of dellars) , Par group of utilities will be examined by the 
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they stated, 


of chief 


the 
of 
equally 
that 
Arkansas 
of 
are accorded rates fairly and law- 
rates paid by 
trunk line 
Missouri 


the reason- 
op- 
a 


detriment 
g public and the com- 
asked the Com- 
a funda- 
mental disr uption of the Southwestern ad- 


Treasury 


Pole, declared orally June 8. . 
i Commenting on the mergers of the First 
» National Bank and its affiliated institu- 
tions with the Foreman-State National and 
the Foreman-State Trust and Savings, and 
of the Central Trust Co., of Illinois and the 
National Bank of the Republic, the Comp- 
troller said they are among the largest 
fusions ever effected. The Treasury, he 
pointed out, 
the transactions. because such a step is not 
mandatory under the law, but it was fully 
advised as to the negotiations. 

“A great city like Chicago necessarily 
requires great banking institutions.” said 
the Comptroller, “and I feel that with the 
merger of Republic National with the 
Central Trust, and the Foreman with the 
First National will meet with public ap- 
proval and inspire public confidence. The 
great Loop banks of Chicago have alwavs 
been progressive and the cqmbinations will 
undoubtedly be in a position to serve Chi- 
cago’'s financial interests better than ever.” 

3ased on reports received by the Treas- 


i 
1 


ury, the following additional information 
was made available 
Under the merger the First National 


acquires total resources of approximately 


$883,000,000, ranking second only to the 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co 
with resources of approximately $1,122,- 
95C,006, 

The Central Trust-National Bank of 
the Republic fusion will give that entity 

sources of more than $350,000.000, and 
establish it as the third of Chicago's 
banking institutions 

The First National and Foreman banks 
have total deposits of $730,645,000, of 
which the Fir: National and Union 
Trust, its affiliate | bank, contributes $572.- 
403.000, and the two Foreman bank: 
$158,.242.000 

The Central Trust-National Republic 
deposits will total $288,594.000, of “which 
the Central Trust has $139.354.000, and 
the National Republic 


$149,249,000. 


Governor Vetoes Outlay 
Of $413,000 by Hlinois 


SprinGFIeELp, IL.., June 8 


In line with his anounced policy of keep- 


ing State expenditures at an absolute 
minimum at this time, Gov. Louis L. 
Smmerson has vetoed a bill (H. 535) ap- 


propriating $363.000 for construction work 





at the State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home 
in Quincy and another (H. 224) appro- 
priating $50,000 for the erection of me- 
morials in Cuba and Porto Rico to Illinois 


oldiers who served in the 


Two Ba inking Measures 
Are Passed in Florida 


war with Spain 






TALLAHASSEE, Fia., June 8. 
The Legislature has passed two bank- 
ing measur (H. 403 and H. 847), thé 
permitting banks to limit with- 
drawals to 20 per cent of deposits if the 
bankers sense a run on the institution 
and the other specifying the types of 
| securities that may be purchased for trust 
funds 
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The chart contrasts the volume of business activity for the first four 
months of 1931 with corresponding periods in the four previous years, 
with a comparative showing of the business movement in each of the 


entire years 1930, 1929, 1928 and 1927. Bank debits, construction con- 

tracts, stegl ingot production, automobile production and freight car 

loadings are selected for the purpose of comparison by the Department 

of Commerce, which publishes the chart in the June issue of Hie of 
Current Business.” 


Operation of Ships by Government 


All of Vessels Left for Disposition by 
Board Are of the Cargo Variety 


Nearly 


Sale of the American Diamond Lines! America-France Line, now operated by the | 
is ex- 
pected to be arranged soon. This line was 
the second which the President's special 
should 
go to the present operators if a satisfac- 
tory financial arrangement could be ef- 


to the Black Diamond Steamship Corpora- | 
tion leaves the Government in possession 
of only 12 steamship services and approxi- 
mately 300 vessels of the wartime fleet of 
2,600 merchant ships, according to in- 
formation made available June 8 at the 
Shipping Board. 

Sales and arrangements of services 
established in 1920 when the Emergency | 
Fleet Corporation found itself in possession 
of a large fleet for which there were few 
purchasers have reduced the number of, 
Government steamship services from 38 to 
12 lines, it was explained. Additional in- 
formation made available at the Board 
follows: 

Practically all of the vessels left for dis- 
posal are cargo ships. Less than 175 ves-| 
sels are operated by the remaining 12 
services under the direction of the Mer-| 


Cosmopolitan Shipping Company, 


advisory committee recommended 


| fected. 


chant ships. 
sold individually. 
The Pioneer line, 


and the Far 


East; 
| Orient Line, 


America, are among the other 
in the Government's hands. 









Now Has Been Reduced to 12 Services 


Shipping 


Built with Liberty Loan funds, the war- 
time fleet originally numbered 2,600 mer- 
Many have been scrapped or 


running service with 
|motor ships between North Atlantic ports 
the American Gulf 
running from Gulf ports to 
the Far East, and the American Republic 
Line, running to East Coast ports of South 
lines still 
The Gulf 
Orient service employs some of the larg- 


AVIATION 








Mountain Gorge 


50 Miles Long Is 
Lighted for Fliers 





‘Columbia River Passageway 


Is Illuminated; Washing- 
ton - Pittsburgh - Beacons 
Established 


Airway lights on the new route con- 
necting Washington and Pittsburgh have 
been placed in operation while the Co- 
jlumbia Gorge airway, providing air navi- 
gation facilities through 50 miles of diffi- 
cult flyitig country is ready for night. use, 
the Aeronautics Branch, Department of 
|Commerce announced June 8. 


The Columbia Gorge route makes it pos- 
| sible for aircraft to follow the Columbia 
River between steep rock walls, the De- 
partment pointed out, and enables air- 
men to operate in a veritable tunnel when 
fog conditions above the gorge make fly- 
ing dangerous. The announcements fol- 
low in full text: 


A lighted lane for aircraft, 50 miles in 
length, running through a deep gorge be- 
| tween mountain walls and heavy forests, 
is now ready for airmen to fly at night, 
between Portland, Oreg. and Pasco, 
Wash., on the Salt Lake City-Seattle air- 
way. Bounded on two sides by the walls 
of the Columbia River Gorge, on the bot- 
tom by the Columbia River and the floor 
of the gorge and frequently on the top by 
fog, this passageway, which at times is 
virtually a tunnel, yet is the most de- 
sirable aircraft route through this section 
of the country. 


Fog Adds to Difficulties 
Combined with the difficulties of terrain 
and forest was that presented by fog 
which frequently blankets the surroundin: 
area, and at times, the upper portion o; 
the gorge, making it impracticable to 
route the airway over the top of the gorge. 
| The lower part of the gorge, however, is 
usually swept by winds which keep it 
free from fog, and thereby enables airmen 
to cover the distance when flights over 
the top could not be undertaken. 


When the fogs form in the upper part 
of the gorge, which frequently result in 
250-foot ceilings, the beams from the reg- 
/ular long range revolving beacons are 
blotted out. Therefore, a special system 
of low altitude lights was developed by 
| the Airways Division of the Aeronautics 
|Branch for installation at prominent 
points on the walls of the gorge, making 
an air lane free from obstructions be- 
; tween Cape Horn, 25 miles east of Port- 
land, Oreg., and Lyle, Wash., 50 miles 
farther east. 


Airway electric flashing code beacons are 
mounted at 21 sites on both sides of the 
gorge at prominent locations so that air= 
men need only follow the course outlined 
by the two lines of light in order to fly 
|safely through the gorge. Green lights 
are on the Washington side of the gorge 
and red lights on the Oregon side, to pro- 
vide proper orientation by airmen pass- 
ing between red and green lights. 


Code Beacons Installed 


Two 300-millimeter airways code beacons 
are installed at each site, one being in use 
nightly and the other functioning as a re- 
serve unit which is put into operation 
automatically upon failure of the service 
beacon from either the burning out of 
lamps or power failure. The reserve units 
are operated from storage batteries, which 
are kept charged by means of trickle 
chargers connected with the service line. 

Each of the service beacons is equipped 
with two 250-watt 110-volt lamps, and the 
stand-by units are provided with 36-watt, 
6-volt bulbs. Both service and reserve 





chani Fleet Corporation. est vessels still in operation under Gov-| peacor y 

: : ns, the latter when in operation, flash 
Although no consideration has been|ernment control, having a fleet of about om a one-second-on and ene akan 
given it in recent weeks, the sale of the 12 10; 000- ton cargo vess sels in use. 


Exports to All Countries Riorlins 


By Half-billion in Four-month Period 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


low the same four 
the decline in April 


months of 1930, while 
alone was from $10,- 


Onn ARR ‘ «) months of 1930. The total to April 39, 
resagad in April, 1930, to $6,786,831 in April 1931, was $924.766.046 while in the same 
this year. Soviet exports to the United | four months of last year the total 


States in April were valucd at only $926,- 
292 compared with $2,376,353 in the same 


$1,460,982,491. 











have fallen off more than $500,000,000 in 
value compared with the sales in the same 


was 


Imports in the same four months were 


| program. 

| In order to provide commercial current 
| for all of the side lights, it was necessar 
to contract for approximately 25 miles o} 
pole-line extensions. Rights of way 
through standing timber had to be pur- 
chased and many of the poles had to be 
set in rock. 

Two more lights to complete the system 
are being installed, one at the western ex- 
tremity of the gorge, and the other at the 
eastern end. 


Pittsburgh-Washington Route 
The 20 revolving beacon lights spaced 
at 10-mile intervals on the Federal air- 
way between Washington and Pittsburgh 
and established and maintained by the 


om eronauti ar 
month of 1930. : $754,025,936. From January to the end of pee ae —= te ee e 
Exports from the United States to) April last year the value of the imporis al I ng nightly 
Czechoslovakia in April amounted to | was $J,200,959,479. pleted ar i z he Seer aa 
$554,670, but this was greater by $86,404 The total value of exports and imports te asaane Ga . did 6 = 
than in April, 1930, the Department fig-| of merchandise for April and the four their being turned on at that time” ‘The 
ures showed. nonths i r thi rear : . 
ienariast the Unit 3 months ended with April for this year jights were turned on June 1 in order to 
cxports from the United States to all| compared with last year, as issued by the 4 ‘ ig ; 
countries between Jan. 1 and April 30! Department, follows in full text ; provide night facilities for the additional 
s , : aes traffic which will result from the exten- 
Month of April Four Months Ended April 8100 of air mail service between Wash- 
EXPORTS 1930 1931 1930 1931 ington and Cleveland. 
Europe 3 ty ee . .$142,152,134 $94,319,516 $693,474 ,425 $457,888,824 The Washington-Pitts 
Sn MIO. Cos as wap dak cow adebena 98 388,927 62,973,768 906,450 235,596,961 which is a ‘ahatines of > hi route, 
South America ..........68. : 32 16,467,371 127'594.191 67,166,253 | Gey shington@ 
Asia 32.207.849 178,935,417 129'924'378 | Cleveland airway, in addition to the 20 
PMMA: etc acs 3,894,508 46.°79.943 14.774.167 | 24-inch revolving beacon lights, is pro= 
ROGER cwiavevadvcnaacvoddacvanesconaa 4,934,705 36,3092, 20,315,455 vided with four intermediate landing fields, 
- five automatic telegraph typewriter sta- 
Total #214,887,717 $1,450,982 $924.7 ; 
otal eLT1T = $1.490,069,401 24,766.46 | tions, and two airways radio weather 
IMPORTS broadcast stations, broadcasting on an 
Europe . $93,594,700 £55,386.988 $354,610,720 — $222.957,889 hourly schedule, all established and op- 
North America 72,113,785 46,484,175 273,929,955 182,539,830 | erate 
Be DEON . .4 } x's 00 cnn atgnaabid 47,470,625 26,917,321 186,660,033 117,558,303 ig by the pres revtegg se 4 of Commerce. 
1 Te Sing eugene teh 5 9) 83,989,629 50,292,866 343,850,346  211.006,517 ve automatic telegraph typewriter 
EEE as eat fa SE 3/270,305 2.887.381 11,751,017 3,089,115 | Stations are located at Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
I ocd sccinAtacatenk vaadacne ets 7,384,867 3,778,371 31,057,408 12,674,182 | Greensburg, Pa.; McConnelsburg, Pa.; 
cnensteniiae maces —eneewnte | Hagers 
Total $507 822,931 $185,747,102 Cf 200,959,479 $754,025,936 Hagerstown, Md., and Washington, D. C, 


Securities Held in Utility 
In Wisconsin Are Outlined 


which have been enumerated, 


ing securities of the new company: 


hundred fifty shares of common 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


certain securities of Wisconsin companies 
the follow- 


One hundred ninety-nine thousand nine 
stock, 


The radio weather broadcast stations, 
which disseminate the weather informa- 
tion collected by the automatic telegraph 
typewriter stations, broadcasting it to air= 
men flying over the airway, are located 
at Pittsburgh and Washington. The in- 
termediate landing fields are located at 


9,950 shares of preferred stock, $6,000,000 Frederick, Md., and McConnellsb 
assets transferrec ares th » ore | d : ur’ 
ote ere d bd _. Kir ne Moa principal amount of 5 per cent debenture | Everett, and Lamartine, Pa. In addition, 
make alan, kition as ‘I “ ori, Amieriaan bonds. Congressional Airport, Rockville, Md., 
Edison Company? A. Me In addition to which The North Ameri- | Hagerstown, Md., Airport and Greensburg, 


Q. At what value did The North Amer- 


: , 7 of common stock and 50 shares of pre- 
oe Koenpeny record the common and ferred stock of Wisconsin Edison Com- 
preferre d § ocks and bonds of Wisconsin pany, so that The North American Com- 
Edison Company which it received in pay- pany then owned all of the authorized 


ment for the securities of W 


panies transferred? 


ssconsin com- 


A. At the same value 








at whieh it had carried the s surities of Company, consisting Of 200.000. sharée of 
ian tenes Remnant At tn ‘red to | Common stock, 10,000 shares of preferred 
the ate ahianennt tent pte aes | 790.19 stock, and the $6,000,000 principal amount 
: vs 9 Sees of 5 per cent debenture bonds. 

Q. Did The North American company In 1914, The North American Company 
continue to hold the stocks and bonds of returned to Wisconsin Edison Company in 
Nisconsin Edison Company? 


A. The North American Company had - 
acquired at erganization of Wisconsin Edi- 
son Company in 1912, in cons sideration for 





Trade Commission Hearing 
For Utility Group Scheduled 


Four Pacific coast and western members | 


can Company acquired for cash 50 shares 


capital stock and bonds of the Wisconsin 


a recapitulation of that company all of the 


Pa., Airport are located on the airway, 
thereby giving a total of seven landing 
facilities on the 192-mile route. 


preferred stock and bonds, cancelled in- 
debtedness of the Wisconsin company to 
it and transferred securities of other com- 
panies to the Wisconsin company in con- 
sideration for additional common stock 
and new bonds of the Wisconsin company. 
Publication of excerpts from tran« 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of June 10. 





“DIVIDEND NOTICE _ 








COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

June 4, 1931 


ne Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 


Cumulative 6% Preferred Steck 
s 








.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Steck 
% Series 
Ne. 9, $1.25 per share 
Common Steck (ae par valee) 
Ne. 19, 50¢ per share 


payable on August 15, 1931, to shareholders 


of record at 
1931. 


ose of business July 20, 


EDWARD REYNOLDS, Ja. 
Executive Vice-President & Secretary 
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Purification of Water Supplies 
by Municipalities + + + + + 





Principles Which Should Govern Erection 


Of Plants in Order to Safeguard Health of 
Consumers Discussed by Specialist 





By F. C. DUGAN 


Director,.Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, Board of Health, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


S A community becomes more and more 
thickly populated there arises a demand 
for a public water supply. In rural dis- 

tricts and small villages, individual wells may 
often be relied upon to furnish a sufficient 
quantity and if proper precautions are ob- 
served in locating and protecting them, their 
quality may be insured. ; 

There comes a time, however, in the rapid 
growth of the small village when either the 
quantity, quality, or convenience of the pri- 
vate supply fails to meet the requirements 
and it then becomes necessary to seek a pub- 
lic supply. ‘ 

Surface waters utilized as city water sup- 
plies are secured from rivers, creeks, and 
lakes. For municipalities situated on streams, 
it has become impossible to obtain a pure 
water from such a source, unless it is sub- 
jected to adequate treatment, on account of 
the growing use of streams for sewage dis- 
posal. 

There are thoughts in the minds of a great 
many laymen; that a large amount of sewage 
is required to contaminate a stream, that 
streams purify themselves in three, five or 
seven miles after being contaminated, that a 
contaminated stream flowing over a falls or 
rapids is purified, that water drawn through 
a box or crib of gravel and sand is purified 
and safe to drink. However, a very small 
amount of sewage will pollute, under favor- 
able conditions, a large body of water and 
the germs from this sewage may live for sev- 
eral weeks. 

The prevalent diseases. which are water 
borne are: Typhoid, paratyphoid A and B, 
dysentery, diarrhea and Asiatic cholera. The 
bacteria or germs of these diseases get into 
water from the human body discharges. Un- 
der favorable conditions they survive for sev- 
eral weeks, making it necessary for more 
treatment than a water fall, rapids or a crib 
of sand and gravel to make the water safe 
for domestic use. 


+ + 

It is obviousl¥ the duty then for the mu- 
nicipality to assume responsibility for the 
securing and distributing of water which will 
be safe at all times. This can only be done 
by instituting such means of treatment, con- 
trols and tests as will enable the man in 
charge to know constantly the exact nature 
of the product. 

The amount and type of treatment neces- 
sary to produce a safe, desirable water de- 
pends entirely upon the physical, chemical 
and bacteriological content of the water to 
be treated. 

Purification applies not only to bacterial 
removal, but to any form of treatment. Fil- 
tration plants were first constructed for the 
removal of turbidity, but as the germ theory 
of diseases became better known as well as 
the mode of transmission of certain diseases, 
filtration plants were constructed with guar- 
antees to remove a definite percentage of 
bacteria, so that up until comparatively re- 
cent years the function of the purification 
plant was the removal of turbidity and bac- 
teria. Consumers are beginning to demand 
a water which can be used for all domestic 
and industrial purposes. This has made nec- 
essary the construction of purification plants 
for the removal of hardness, iron, color, free 
carbon dioxide and odors. Methods of oper- 
ation, as well as construction, are different 
depending on the particular function of the 
plant. 

History tells us of numerous instances of 


Value of Airplanes 
in Mapping 
New Roads 


G. C. Lassetter 
Engineer of Surveys, High- 
way Department, State of 

New Mexico 


IGHWAY location through aerial recon- 
H naissance has passed the experimental 

stage in New Mexico. Following the 
first flight in 1929, which was made mostly 
as a courtesy flight, possibilities of mapping 
road alignment from the air were demon- 
strated as feasible. 

During 1930 the Highway Department au- 
thorized the use of aerial survey in a number 
of location projects and in all of them the 
plan demonstrated its merit. 

To obtain maximum benefits from such 
reconnaissances, aerial photography should 
be combined with the actual flight, although 
observation has proven most beneficial in 
New Mexico. 

The first reconnaissance by air was from 
Santa Fe to Aztec, a distance of 175 miles 
over rough mountains and broken country 
most of the way. The entire trip was made 
in less than five hours at a cost of $100. A 
reconnaissance over this route made by any 
other method would take from three weeks 
to a month and would cost many times as 
much. 

Another trip to determine the most feasi- 
ble route through the Valle Grande and to 
select the best mountain pass saved at least 
15 miles of preliminary location and cost 
only $50. 

It is through the rough country that aerial 
location is most beneficial and offers the 
greatest economic inducements, but it has 
been used as a great saving in level areas. 

In addition to actual road location, aerial 
surveys have helped the Department in lo- 
cating and determining extent and length of 
drainage areas. On a Federal-aid project 
between Alcalde and Velarde it was neces- 
sary that we know the approximate length 
and size of the larger drainage areas with- 
out actually running them out on the ground, 
if this could be avoided, since the informa- 
tion was needed immediately. This survey 
was made and data obtained in a one hour's 
flight at a cost of $30. 

It is difficult to determine the economical 
value of aerial work connected with location, 
Besides the time saved it affords a much bet- 
ter study of the country on preliminary in- 
vestigation before an actual location is made 
than can be obtained by any other method. 


=r 


attempting to purify water among the an- 
cient Greeks, Egyptians and Chinese. The 
best known examples of purification, of a 
public water supply in an endeavor to supply 
a safe water, was the system of ancient 
Rome. 


The first filter plant of any size of which - 


there is a record, was established by James 
Simpson in 1829 for the Chelsea Water Com- 
pany of London. The chief object of this 
filter was to strain out turbidity and the re- 
sults were so gratifying that the filtration of 
all river water supplies of London was made 
compulsory in 1855. Within the last 15 or 20 
years the use of sand filters has become al- 
most universal in European cities wherever 
surface waters are used. In Germany filtra- 
tion of surface waters is compulsory. 


+ + 


The first water treatment plant in Ken- 
tucky was installed in Louisville in 1857, con- 
sisting of sedimentation. The latest treat- 
ment plant in Kentucky to be placed in op- 
eration (January, 1930), is located at Wil- 
liamstown, serving a municipality of 1,000 
population. 

Research and practice have demonstrated 
that the proper operation of a water purifi- 
cation plant cannot be carried out by “rule- 
of-thumb” methods, but requires a knowledge 
of purification plant practice and some indi- 
vidual initiative in order to obtain the most 
efficient and economical operation. 

The water purification plant is designed 
and constructed to serve a definite purpose. 
This purpose is: 

1. To render the water safe for domestic 
use, by completely removing or killing of all 
harmful bacteria. 

2. To make the water pleasing and invit- 
ing in appearance and taste by: Removal of 
suspended matter, removal of tastes and 
odors, elimination of dissolved color, removal 
and oxidation of organic matter and removal 
of iron. 

3. Improve the water for industrial and 


domestic use by: Reducing the hardness, 
eliminating iron in solution, neutralizing 
acids. 


Unless proper supervision is given to the 
operation of the purification plant, the most 
efficient and economical results cannot be 
attained. 

The water works should always be consid- 
ered as a manufacturing plant. The super- 
intendent, or ones in charge of any manu- 
facturing plant, must be well acquainted with 
the operation and maintenance of his plant 
and must always strive for the production of 
a better product. Proper operation is nec- 
essary for the plant to pay expenses and 
leave a fund to take care of replacements 
and future expansion. Unless the superin- 
tendent and operator are trustworthy and 
competent the public will not have confi- 
dence in the product. 

The primary principles to be observed to 
obtain the best results from any purification 
plant are: 

1. Produce a safe potable water at all 
times. 

2. Keep mechanical equipment in proper 
operating condition at all times. 

3. Keep the plant scrupulously clean. 

It should be remembered that the owners 
of a water works, whether municipal or pri- 
vate, assume a definite responsibility—to give 
the consumer a safe and desirable water at 
all times. 

+ + 


No operator can intelligently treat a raw 
water unless he knows constantly what is in 
the water to be removed and the treatment 
necessary for its removal. At some plants 
the nature of the raw water changes several 
times a day and close attention must be 
given to it in order to vary the chemical dos- 
age and plant operation, to meet the chang- 
ing conditions. 

Water is the greatest solvent known. As 
it precipitates from the clouds it is practi- 
cally pure until it comes in contact with 
gases, dust and odors in the atmosphere. 
Rain water will absorb ammonia gases, car- 
bon dioxide and other gases which might im- 
part an odor to the water. 

When the water falls to the ground a part 
is absorbed by vegetation, a part percolates 
through the soil, and a part runs off the sur- 
face to rivers, creeks, lakes, etc. 

During its course over the surface of the 
ground, water will pick up particles of clay, 
sand, mineral and organic matter, and bac- 
teria, the amount depending upon the geo- 
logical formation and the velocity of water. 

Percolation through the soil is a much 
slower process and the water comes in more 
intimate contact with the soil and rock for- 
mations; therefore in ground water the sol- 
vent action is greatly increased. 

The most common minerals dissolved from 
the soils and rocks are calcium, magnesium, 
sodium, potassium and iron. 

Iron in a water influences its quality from 
the standpoint of desirability rather than 
from the standpoint of health. When pres- 
ent in excessive amounts (0.5 part of iron in 
1,000,000 parts of water, or over) it causes 
considerable trouble to the consumer from 
staining, taste, deposits in meters and pipe 
lines, and “red water” trouble. 

Calcium and magnesium carbonates give a 
temporary hardness to the water, coating the 
interior of boiler tubes and shells. 

Calcium and magnesium chlorides have a 
corrosive action on tubes and shells when 
used in boilers. 

Sodium and potassium are usually found 
in waters in the form of carbonates. They 
are desirable in a potable water but should 
not be present in amounts exceeding 50 parts 
per million. 


a + 

Calcium and magnesium sulphates give a 
permanent hardness to the water. 

From a chemist’s viewpoint all foreign 
substances in water may be considered im- 
purities, but in judging a water as to its fit- 
ness for domestic and industrial use only 
those substances which render it detrimental 
to health, unfit for household and industrial 
purposes or unpleasant to the sight, taste or 
smell are so considered. In fact, a chemi- 
cally pure water is rather unpalatable and 
the presence of certain common mineral sub- 
stances is desirable in water used for drink- 
ing purposes. 





Topical Survey of the Federal Government 








ADVISING MANUFACTURERS 
OF AGRICULTURE’S NEEDS 


Manner in Which Division of Agricultural Engineering 
Aids Designers of Farm Implements 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 
ments industry. 


The present series deals with the agricultural imple- 


By S. H. MeCRORY, 


Chief, Division of Agricultural Engineering, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Agriculture 


GRICULTURAL engineering research 

may be considered as the medium 

through which practical agriculture 
makes known to the designer and the 
manufacturer its needs in the field of 
implements and machinery. It is in this 
regard that agricultural engineering 
performs its greatest service to the im- 
plement industry. 


+ + 


Its job, with reference to a particular 
(farming operation, is to answer the ques- 
‘tion, “What would be the characteristics 
of the ideal machine to perform this 
operation?” The answer can come only 
through thorough analytic studies—fun- 
damental research in which the engineer 
often finds it necessary to enlist the 
help of the agronomist, the entomolo- 
gist, the animal husbandman, and the 
other agricultural specialists. 

If the agricultural engineer can finally 
produce a machine, or an attachment to 
a machine, that accomplishes on an ex- 
perimental scale what his studies have 
indicated needs to be accomplished, he 
may well consider his part of the job 
completed and leave to industry's engi- 
neers the problem of perfecting the de- 
vice for the market. 

As constituting one major subject in 
its rather broad field, the Division of 
Agricultural Engineeting of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, deals with mechanical 
farm equipment chiefly from a research 
standpoint. The projects are conducted 
largely in cooperation with other bu- 
reaus of the/Department and with the 
State agricultural experiment stations. 


The farmer’s machinery requirements - 


are dictated by the type of agriculture 
he pursues and this type, in turn, is es- 
tablished by the conditions under which 
he operates, chiefly those of climate and 
soil. The State agricultural experiment 
stations were established and are con- 
ducted to deal with intrastate problems. 
Obviously, however, the problems of ag- 
riculture are subject to no _ political 
boundaries. They are regional in char- 
acter and should be attacked as such. 
The implement requirements of the Corn 
Belt States of Illinois and Iowa may be 
similar, but they are quite different from 
those of the cotton-growing States of 
Alabama and Mississippi. These condi- 
tions imply the desirability of group 
attacks on the part of State agricultural 
experiment stations having common 
problems. 
+ + 

Under these circumstances a logical 
procedure is for such State stations, by 
mutual agreement, to apportion among 
themselves the various phases of a re- 
gional research project, each to make its 
definite contribution to the solution of 
the whole. This can be best accom- 
plished if one of the cooperating agen- 
cies is not restricted by State boundaries 
and this is the respect in which the Fed- 
eral agency can be of most service to 
the States. It is, so to speak, the mobile 
unit of the cooperative force by the use 
of which a greater measure of correla- 
tion is possible. 

This view, as to the place of the Fed- 
eral Division of Agricultural Engineer- 


ing in the national program for re- 
search in mechanical farm equipment, 
was set up by the advisory council ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in 1925 to guide a survey of the whole 
field of research in that field, and to 
recommend a plan for future procedure. 
The council represents the farm imple- 
ment and machinery industries and the 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers as well as the Department of Ag- 
riculture, and it may be assumed that 
the conclusions, as set out in the reports 
of the surveys, represent the _ best 
thought of those who have at heart the 
interests of the American farmer. 

The relation of the Federal Division 
to State agencies is illustrated by the 
current investigation of the mechanical 
application of fertilizers for cotton. With 
the increased use of commercial fertil- 
izer has come the problem of proper ap- 
plication. From the standpoints of 
economy of materials and of the effect 
of fertilizer on plant growth, it is essen- 
tial that both the rate of application of 
fertilizer and its placement in relation 
to the seed be subject to accurate con- 
trol. Just what the rate and placement 
should be varies with the crop and the 
soil and the project is therefore a re- 
gional one. 


+ + 

- THE study of the problem with par- 

ticular reference to cotton, the Divi- 
sion of Agricultural Engineering entered 
into cooperative relations with six State 
experiment stations in the South and 
Southeast, and with the N&tional Fer- 
tilizer Association and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Fertilizer Application, with 
the definite objectives of determining 
accurately the requirements of distribu- 
tion as they relate to cotton, and then 
of devising an experimental machine 
that will meet these requirements. In 
this project are involved, among other 
factors, the characteristics of various 
fertilizers under changing atmospheric 
conditions and the variations in soil 
type. Hence there is a part for the ap- 
propriate specialists in each of the States 
involved, and for the Federal agency in 
correlating the whole. 

The mere statement of these objec- 
tives, of course, gives no hint of the ex- 
acting work required to attain them— 
the careful planning and preparation of 
test plots; the precise measurement of 
application rates; the placement of the 
fertilizer particles at predetermined po- 
sitions with respect to the seed; the ac- 
curate judging of seed germination, 
plant growth, and yield; then the pa- 
tient repetition of the foregoing in other 
plots; and finally correlation and inter- 
pretation of all the data. 

All this is directed toward answering 
the simple question, “What are the serv- 
ice requirements of a fertilizer-distribut- 
ing machine for cotton?” It is an ex- 
ample of attacking a problem literally 
“from the ground up,” which is the way 
the mechanical problems of agriculture 
must be approached. It is safe to say 
that once the service requirements of a 
fertilizer distributor are definitely set 
up, mechanical ingenuity can devise a 
machine to meet them. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Agriculiural Implements,” to appear 
in the issue of June 10; Mr. McCrory will discuss experimental field studies of 
mechanical farm equipment which have been undertaken by the Division of 
Agricultural Engineering. 





Development of Sound Minds 


Rules Which Should Be Followed Outlined 
By ROSS L. LAYBOURN 


Director of Laboratories, Board of Health, State of Missouri 


EVILS were once blamed for mental ill- 
D ness. Next, “original sin” got the credit 

for such troubles, and then witchcraft 
came into the limelight and produced some 
of the most terrible examples of “man’s in- 
humanity to man” that are recorded in his- 
tory. Witchcraft gave way to the idea that 
mental troubles were nothing more nor less 
than “pure cussedness.” Now we are sure 
that these troubles are usually “emotional 
jams,” and that a proper mental training 
and outlook on life will prevent many of 
these misfortunes, while a sympathetic un- 
derstanding and intelligent supervision will 
put many who have become the victims of 
too much mental pressure back in step with 
their associates. 


That mental sickness is just as common 
and important a factor in our every-day lives 
as physical illness is shown by the fact that 
47.5 per cent of the hospital beds in the State 
of Missouri are devoted to the care and treat- 
ment of mental disorders. It is also startling 
to be confronted with the fact that more 
people committed suicide in the State last 
year than died from typhoid fever, measles, 
whooping cough, and diphtheria combined, 
but this is exactly what happened. 

The prevailing idea that when a person 
who once becomes mentally sick, remains so, 
is just as wrong as the idea that mental sick- 
ness comes on suddenly. Uncomplicated 
mental iliness can frequently be cured if the 
victim is placed in the proper environment 
under proper supervision. 

All of us are queer—the difference between 
the so-called normal person and the one 


who is considered mentally deranged is 

merely a matter of degree. In maintaining 
"our mental balance, we must consider many 

things, among which are the following: 


1. Life is a struggle in which our desires 
and ambitions are pitted against the many 
conflicting forces which affect or control our 
lives, and our personality reveals the reaction 
of the mind to this contest. What the re- 
sult will be depends upon our menfal train- 
ing and outlook on life. Mental ill health is 
ignorance, or failure to consider certain prin- 
ciples of life and their relation to others, and 
inability to face facts. 


2. There are varying degrees of mental ill 
health, just as there are degrees of physical 
illness, and.we must be on the watch for 
signs and symptoms which warn of trouble, 
just as with physical illness. Physicians and 
laymen alike are apt to go over the house 
and then forget that anyone lives in it. 

3. People should study themselves and 
their needs. They should remember that all 
of us need both mental and physical recre- 
ation. A hobby is an important and valuable 
form of mental relaxation. Few mental diffi- 
culties arise among people with hobbies. 

4. It is a good idea for people to brush 
their mental teeth occasionally. They should 
put themselves on the sidelines and then 
watch themselves go by once in a while. 
The information which they acquire may be 
helpful and may give them a cleaner outlook 
on life and its problems. 

5. Péople should exercise their mental 
equipment. Minds or ‘muscles that are not 
used become incapable of use. 
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WOODROW WILSON 


President of the United States 1913-1991: 
“It is patriotic to learn what the facts of our national 
life are and to face them with candor.” 
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How California Supervises 
Real Estate Salesmen ». . .« 





Persons Engaged in Business Required to 
Obtain License From State Before They Are 
Permitted to Carry on Their Activities 





By T. A. KELLY 


Chief Deputy Real Estate Commissioner, State of California 


ANY years ago a group of real estate 
M men, feeling the need of some State 

supervision and feeling that California 
and visitors to California should have some 
protection from the possible high pressure 
methods of venders of California, came be- 
fore the State Legislature with a bill to 
create a State Real Estate Department to 
supervise, issue licenses, hold hearings, and 
revoke licenses of persons charged and found 
guilty of some unwarranted acts. 


+ + 


The bill met with a lot of opposition and 
was not passed, but the organized real estate 
men continued to ask for such legislation and 
the 1915 Legislature’ passed a similar bill but 
it was vetoed by the Governor. In 1917 the 
bill was passed and the law became effective, 
but in a very short while was declared un- 
constitutional. Immediately a new bill was 
drafted, omitting and deleting the objection- 
able features, and the bill that was passed 
by the 1919 Legislature created the Real 
Estate Department that is in effect at this 
time. 


In 1921, 1923, 1925, 1927, 1929 and 1931 the 
act was amended and has been amended at 
each session of the Legislature since its in- 
ception, and has, in the opinions of the 
interested persons, been strengthened and 
bettered at each session. For instance, the 
educational feature was placed in the act 
authorizing the Commissioner, before issuing 
a@ license, to be satisfied that the applicant 
had a fair knowledge of certain subjects— 
the legal effect of deeds, mortgages, contracts 
of sale, a knowledge of the laws of agency, 
the obligation of a broker to his customers 
and clients—and from time to time additional 
subjects have been added to keep step with 
the changing conditions. Recently they have 
added as a requirement of an applicant, a 
knowledge of land economics and appraisals, 
all of this in an endeavor to professionalize 
and elevate the plane of the business. 


A bond feature was placed in the act 
whereby every applicant for a broker license 
would submit and file with the Commissioner 
a satisfactory bond in the amount of $2,000, 
issued by ah approved bonding company, or 
two sureties, for the faithful performance of 
his duty, and any person harmed by a broker 
is entitled to maintain an action in his own 
name, for a recovery, naming the bondsmen 
as parties to the suit. 


An amendment giving the Commissioner 
the power to inspect agricultural subdivisions 
being offered for sale has had a wonderful 
effect and as a result of the inspections by 
the deputies of this Department, many 
thousands of acres have been withdrawn from 
sale, and millions of dollars have been saved 
the investing public by the careful watching 
of all projects by the Department. 


I believe it worth while to mention right 
here that in many cases, after an analysis 
of the project, it has been learned that the 
improper set-up was caused by a lack of 
knowledge of conditions rather than a desire 
to deceive or defraud, and that is a fact in 
many of the investigations made by this 
Department. The persons complained of are 
not intentionally dishonest, but will make 
promises that are unwarranted, due to their 
lack of knowledge of the fundamental re- 
quirements of the act, or a lack of knowledge 


of the fundamental principles of land 
economics. 

+ + 
For instance, a broker will become the 


agent for a piece of acreage and decide that 
a certain type of fruit or vegetable should 
be grown there, and will attempt to sell the 
acreage as fruit lands or vegetable lands with- 
out a knowledge of the chemical analysis of 
the soil, or the proven adaptabilities of the 
soil, water facilities, or other vital subjects 
that are necessary to the successful market- 
ing of agricultural lands. 


The Real Estate Department, with the co- 
operation of the Department of Soils, the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
State Department of Agriculture, Farm Bu- 
reaus, Agricultural Universities, and Farm 
Advisers, has compiled data and has made 
soil analyses and borings on practically all 
of the tillable area in California, and has 
compiled authentic data on the proven adapt- 
abilities of the soil, taking into considera- 
tion the water, climate, and other conditions 
necessary to success—transportation, mar- 
ket conditions, etc., and is in a position to 
supervise the activities. By stopping pro- 
posed subdivisions we have saved the sub- 
divider money, and the public a lot of grief, 
which is one of the primary functions of the 
Department. 


California was the first State In the Union 
to have a license law. Twenty-six States 
and two provinces of Canada have copied 
the laws of California or used the Cali- 
fornia laws as a basis of their law with cer- 
tain modifications to suit the local condi- 
tions, @nd it has been indeed interesting to 
watch the educational growth and the close 
harmony of the farmers, the subdividers, 
banks, title companies, builders, contractors, 
and material men. : 

The selling of real estate has become 
recognized as one of the major vocations 
needing a thorough understanding and a 
course of instruction before successfully pur- 
suing it. In the last few years our universi- 
ties have recognized the need of education, 
and many of our universities are at this time, 
through their extension departments, educat- 
ing the real estate agents. Many wonder- 
ful books on land economics, appraisals, and 
real estate law have been circulated. 


+ + 


The fee for a license in California is as 
low as any State in the Union. There are but 
two other States—Washington and Delaware 
—which charge but $5 for a broker’s license. 
In many of the States $10 is the fee, and 
in some States $15 and $25. It wasn’t but a 
few years ago that the real estate business 
was considered a game and was spoken of 
as the “real estate game,” but today it is a 
very serious business, and tomorrow—or in 
the very near future—it will be considered a 
profession. 

The present economic condition or depres- 
sion has caused a demonstration of the ‘“‘sur- 
yival of the fittest’ among the real estate 
agents of California. To prove that the fol- 


lowing figures are shown. In 1927, 47,000 
salesmen were licensed in California; in 1928, 
44,000; in 1929, 37,000; in 1930, 26,000; to 
date in 1931, but 12,000 salesmen are licensed. 
This was caused not alone by economic condi- 
tions, but the fact that in 1929 the educational 
requirement of our act was extended to cover 
the salesmen applicants, and before a sales- 
man’s license is issued, the applicant must 
qualify by a written examination showing 
that he has read and understood the real 
estate act, and has.a fair knowledge of the 
subjects that a broker is required to know. 


However, a person who otherwise qualifies, 
that is, who has the fundamental require- 
ments of honesty, truthfulness, and good 
reputation, and is recommended by his 
broker as a worthy applicant, may have a 
temporary license for a period not to exceed 
six months in a calendar year; but it is ex- 
pected that during the life of the temporary 
license, if the applicant intends to remain in 
the real estate business, he will study and 
qualify so that his license may become per- 
manent. 


All licenses expire on Dec. 31 of each year, 
and each year it is necessary for brokers to 
file a new bond, new application, and fee 
if they intend to remain in the real estate 
business, and likewise new applications, 
recommendations, and fees for their salesmen. 


There are some things brought to the at- 
tention of the Real Estate Commissioner 
that he is unable to handle at this time. 
For instance, the Department is a license 
bureau and has jurisdiction only over its 
licensees. A person doing the acts of a 
broker and not properly licensed is subject 
to a fine and imprisonment, and when the 
fact is learned that he is operating without 
a license, it is brought to the attention of 
the district attorney by this Department. 


In the definition of a broker, an owner sell- 
ing his own property is distinctly shown to 
be exempt from the provisions of our act. 
Now, should an owner decide to subdivide 
and sell his property through the mail, or 
otherwise, this Department has no jurisdic- 
tion. Several cases have recently been 
brought to the attention of the Department 
where an owner was selling lands and there 
was no economic reason why the land should 
be sold, and in the opinion of the Depart- 
ment, a purchaser would have no chance of 
ever making anything out of his purchase. 
Some lands are on the desert or on a moun- 
tain top, or there is some good reason why 
they have little, if any, value; but they are 
being sold. 

+ + 


There are other methods of selling real 
estate that have been declared legal, but in 
the opinion of the Department, are decidedly 
unethical, and lead to misunderstandings and 
possible harm. A study is being made at this 
time to find a method of stopping the sale of 
practically worthless lands under sale in 
eastern States through the mail or other- 
wise, and the Department cautions all pur- 
chasers, “before investing, investigate: see 
the land that you are offered; be satisfied that 
the land is suitable for the Purposes ad- 
vertised, and suitable to your needs before the 
purchase is made.” 


If a buyer would use reasonable diligence 
in purchasing land there would be a lot less 
trouble. It is impossible for the State of 
California to provide caretakers for all of 
the foolish people who are willing to part 
with their money in buying securities and 
land. However, the State is anxious to pro- 
tect, as far as possible, and to correct any 
methods that might harm a purchaser: and 
the creation of the Real Estate Department 
has been considered one of the foremost 
steps in recent years in safeguarding the in- 
terests of the newcomer to the State. 


Increase in F ishing 
in New Jersey 
Streams 





By 
James M. Stratton 
State Protector, Fish and 
Game Commission, State 
of New Jersey 


tc ET out and get under the sun.” That 
G is the advice of the New Jersey Fish 

and Game Commission to the man 
who may be worried by any phase of busi- 
ness depression. A hundred authorities, in- 
cluding Presidents of the United States, can 
be cited to prove that there is nothing like a 
fishing trip to restore physical and mental 
vigor. 

The food value of fish in New Jersey's 
fresh and salt waters this year has become 
an item of unusual economic importance in 
tens of thousands of homes. 


Reports of license sales during the trout 
and pike seasons, already open, have shown 
an enormous increase in the demand of the 
public for fish and fishing. Some trout 
streams have been fished out a half dozen 
times and as many times restocked since the 
season opened in April. Hundreds of truck- 
loads of big trout are still to be delivered 
from the fish hatchery. 


Wardens who come in contact with the 
army of anglers report that a large percent- 
age of the fishermen are men working on 
short time in office or factory. The other- 
wise empty day or two of the week is em- 
ployed on a fishing trip which helps to pre- 
serve physical fitness under possibly trying 
conditions and supplies the family with fresh 
fish for the table. A tremendous increase in 
salt-water fishing, for the same reasons, is 
anticipated by the Department. 

Fish reclamation work is playing an im- 
portant part in improving the angling con- 
ditions in numerous lakes and ponds. No 
waste of fish life is permitted where it can be 
economically avoided and as a resuli of these 
salvaging operations from streams and canals 
or from ponds it is necessary to drain, thou- 
sands of bass. pike, white and yellow perch. 
sunfish, crappie, catfish and bait fish have 
been removed to safer waters and within 


reach of anglers for food and sport. 








